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VISITING  THE  SCHOOL 

by 

Michael  Tynan. 

A  PRIEST  is  bound  by  the  law  to  visit  his  schools  regularly,  and 
^to  catechise  the  children,  as  the  Maynooth  Statutes  say, 
continue  et  methodice.  It  is  a  law  that  many  of  the  clergy  find  very 
difficult  to  keep,  and  for  reasons  obvious  enough  when  one  has 
any  experience  of  parochial  life.  It  is  clear  that  one  must  go 
to  some  school,  but  to  what  school,  if  there  are  many,  and  if 
there  is  only  one  school,  to  what  class-room  ?  And  if  you  are 
not  visiting  the  same  group  of  children  regularly,  how  can  you 
teach  them  continue  et  methodice  ?  Manifestly,  you  must  make 
some  kind  of  compromise  with  the  letter  of  the  law.  You 
cannot  be  in  two  or  three  places  at  the  same  time,  and  very  often 
it  can  easily  be  that  you  are  the  only  priest  available  for  any  of 
them. 

Some  priests  solve  the  problem  by  becoming  examiners. 
They  hop  about  from  class  to  class  checking  up  on  the  progress. 
This  is  certainly  better  than  doing  nothing,  but  examining  is 
not  catechising.  If  a  priest  does  really  want  to  become  a 
catechist,  and  is  still  blest  with  the  days  of  his  youth,  the  only 
sensible  way  to  learn  his  job  is  to  take  over  a  class.  The  younger 
the  children  are  the  better.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  get  a 
class  even  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  months,  and  it  is  often 
even  more  difficult  to  meet  your  children  every  day,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  teach  them  in  the  proper  way  continue  et  methodice. 
But  it  is  not  always  impossible,  and  with  a  little  manoeuvring 
and  tact  it  can  be  done.  In  any  case,  it  is  the  only  quite  sure 
method  of  getting  to.know  children  and  the  task  of  teaching  them. 
Teachers  constantly  tell  us  that  we  have  no  idea  of  what  they 
have  to  put  up  with.  Of  course  we  have  not.  Nobody  but 
mothers  and  teachers  and  nannies,  if  there  are  any  left,  have 
anything  like  a  true  perspective  in  the  child's  world.  They 
alone  know  how  little  people  can  wear  you  down.  But  they  share 
between  them  also  the  joy  of  moulding  the  young.  People  do 
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not  speak  readily  of  their  joy.  So  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
becoming  some  sort  of  a  teacher,  especially  a  teacher  of  religion. 

Still,  there  are  limits  to  the  amount  of  catechising  a  priest 
can  undertake.  The  most  he  can  hope  for  on  the  highest  level  is 
a  term  here  and  there.  For  the  rest  he  must  be  content  to  play 
second  fiddle  to  his  catechist.  He  comes  in  to  take  over  somebody 
else’s  children,  and  does  the  best  he  can  in  building  on  foundations 
not  laid  by  himself. 

Now  this  kind  of  teaching  is  not  by  any  means  easy.  And 
because  it  is  not  easy,  few  priests,  relatively  speaking,  become 
active  catechists.  To  teach  is  to  mould.  To  teach  is  not 
simply  to  get  so  many  facts  and  figures  into  a  child’s  head,  but  to 
mould  him  to  your  own  pattern.  The  joy  of  teaching  is  to  feel,  as 
a  potter  feels,  that  the  thing  is  taking  shape. 

A  priest  can  hardly  have  this  joy,  because  the  children  he 
catechises  are  not  his  own.  It  is  a  great  deal  of  his  burden,  and 
it  may  well  be  the  whole  of  it,  to  be  continually  passing  by, 
dropping  in  and  dropping  out,  always  on  the  move.  He  goes 
and  comes,  sowing  and  reaping  when  the  time  is  ripe,  but  possess¬ 
ing  nothing.  He  certainly  does  not  possess  the  children  in  his 
school,  any  more  than  he  can  claim  as  his  own  the  children  of  this 
family  or  that  whose  homes  he  visits. 

But  teachers  do  claim  a  right  of  possession  almost  like  the 
right  of  parenthood.  The  more  earnest  they  are  the  more  they 
hunger  like  fathers  and  mothers  for  the  child's  affection  and 
loyalty.  And  the  teacher  finds  it  very  difficult  to  give  up  his 
children  to  a  relative  stranger,  even  to  a  priest,  just  as  parents 
would  not  give  place  in  their  own  homes  to  any  visitor  however 
favoured.  The  possessive  instinct  is  more  deeply  set  in  women 
teachers  than  in  men,  just  as  it  is  deeper  in  mothers  than  in 
fathers.  You  will  also  notice  that  it  is  generally  easier  to  get  at 
the  children  in  a  large  school  than  in  a  small  one.  In  a  small 
school  a  single  individual  rules  the  roost,  and  the  children  have 
acquired  the  stamp  of  a  single  influence  over  the  years. 

The  best  teachers,  like  the  best  parents,  do  achieve 
a  certain  glorious  detachment  from  the  very  children  for  whom 
they  labour  so  hard  and  sacrifice  so  much.  They  come  to  realise 
that  in  the  last  analysis  a  child’s  life  is  his  own.  Their  children 
come  to  you  with  great  ease  and  charm.  But  the  very  best  .in 
any  sphere  of  life  are  not  discovered,  every  other  day.  More 
often  than  not,  a  wandering  catechist  will  find  the  children  more 
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or  less  inhibited.  They  will  seem  to  him  to  have  too  little  of 
themselves  and  too  much  of  their  teacher.  He  may  suffer 
constant  interruption.  He  is  struggling  on  as  best  he  can,  and 
the  teacher  is  butting  in  every  other  minute  with  the  best  of 
intentions.  A  great  deal  of  this  kind  of  thing  is  self-defence  on 
the  teacher’s  part.  But  it  £dso  comes  from  the  sense  of  possess¬ 
iveness,  the  instinctive  refusal  to  give  one’s  children  to  a  stranger 
and  a  rival. 

There  is  no  point  in  being  unduly  annoyed  when  a  group  of 
children  are  holding  back  from  you.  You  find  them  in  somebody 
else’s  mould,  and  you  must  carry  on  the  best  you  can.  A  little 
tact  helps  a  lot,  and  the  more  regularly  you  visit  the  class  the 
more  they  open  out  to  you. 

Sometimes  the  priest’s  difficulty  is  less  in  the  environment 
than  in  himself.  He  may  be  severe  in  his  attitude  towards 
children.  He  may  be  holding  on  to  what  are  now  caUed  old- 
fashioned  views.  Old  people  in  some  country  parishes  are 
amazed  at  the  friendliness  they  observe  between  some  priests  and 
children.  In  their  day,  it  appears,  a  child  “went  in  over  a  ditch” 
when  the  priest  approached.  It  was  a  mark  of  discipline,  of  a 
proper  sense  of  reverence.  There  might  be  something  to  be  said 
for  it,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  catechise  children  who  want  to 
disappear  at  the  very  sight  of  you. 

Some  people,  priests  among  them,  have  a  positive  objection 
to  children.  They  almost  look  upon  their  existence  as  a  necessary 
evil.  Their  point  of  view  is  usually  vague  and  very  general, 
although  it  can  be  perfectly  definite.  I  remember  an  old  lady 
in  a  novel  who  was  appalled  at  the  prospect  of  visiting  her  re¬ 
lations,  because  the  children  were  presented  invariably  and  she 
was  expected  to  kiss  them,  and  she  couldn’t  help  observing  that 
f'^^ir  noses  were  always  wet. 

But  in  general,  I  suppose,  priests,  like  everybody  else,  are 
very  fond  of  children.  They  get  along  well  with  them,  and  if 
they  are  not  successful  at  school,  it  is  more  from  a  lack  of  knowing 
what  to  say  and  how  to  say  it  than  from  a  lack  of  wanting  to  say 
it.  And  the  trouble  is  that  when  young  priests  begin  to  teach 
religion  they  are  at  a  disadvantage  both  in  the  knowledge  they 
have  and  .in  the  way  they  have  acquired  it.  They  forget  that 
it  is  not  enough  to  know  the  doctrine  to  be  able  to  teach  it. 
They  come  from  the  seminary  too  full  of  logic.  They  find  the 
Catechism  in  the  class-room  and  while  one  has  nothing  to  say 
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against  Catechisms,  they  are  adult  compositions  and  to  present 
them  to  young  children  requires  a  kind  of  skill  that  is  not 
necessarily  picked  up  in  seminary  training. 

So,  if  you  want  to  become  a  catechist,  begin  early,  learn  the 
job,  keep  at  it  and  do  not  expect  too  much.  Begin  with  the 
youngest  children,  the  fives  and  sixes  and  sevens.  If  you  begin 
with  the  older  ones,  the  children  who  pass  as  seniors  in  a  National 
School,  you  are  almost  bound  to  treat  them  as  adults.  You  will 
build  up  the  Catechism  formulas  as  doctrines  are  built  up  in 
Maynooth,  and  you  will  be  somewhat  above  the  children’s  heads. 
You  will  never  grasp  the  idea  of  grading  and,  generally  speaking, 
you  will  make  little  progress.  Besides,  the  very  small  children 
are  less  spoilt  by  themselves  or  by  others.  They  are  there  like 
wax,  though  not  perhaps  like  waxen  images,  and  you  can  have 
your  go  at  them  like  everybody  else.  A  First  Communion  class 
might  be  your  best  approach.  Boys  at  seven  are  supposed  to  be 
particularly  attractive.  Some  people  think  otherwise,  but  at 
this  age  they  may  have  a  fair  claim  to  being  God's  own 
masterpiece. 

Ennis  Road,  Michael  Tynan. 

Limerick. 


Thought  and  Action  * 

In  the  course  of  an  interesting  letter  to  the  Editor,  an  Australian  E 
priest  stresses  the  necessity  of  following  up  practical  and  practic- 1 
able  suggestions  with  action.  He  says : 

"  In  this  way  The  Furrow  will  have  a  genuine  pastoral  i 
influence.  Isn't  there  always  a  danger  that  ideas  remain  ’ 
barren,  thought  failing  to  flow  over  into  action,  the  mind 
working  away  for  its  own  pleasure  without  influencing  the 
the  will?  This  is  one  of  the  real  problems  of  a  pastoral 
review.  It  has,  I  think,  been  the  weakness  of  much  French 
Catholic  writing." 
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THE  BACKGROUND  TO 
MEDIATOR  DEI 

by 

Edward  Long. 

Y|[7HEN  the  Encyclical  Mediator  Dei  appeared  a  few  years  ago 
^  (1947),  some  regarded  it  in  its  main  intent  as  repressive. 
The  previous  Encyclical  on  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ  {Mystici 
Corporis,  1943)  had  seemed  to  them  to  aim  a  few  shafts  at  certain 
liturgical  fashions  and  proposals.  Now  they  saw  their  suspicions 
confirmed,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  their  eyes  the  condemna¬ 
tory  passages  of  Mediator  Dei  were  underlined.  Theirs  is  but  one 
way  of  misreading  the  Encyclical.  The  liturgical  zealot  on  his 
side  sought  out  every  word  of  encouragement  and  approval  for 
his  own  cherished  ideas. 

There  is  a  need  to  study  this  latest — and  by  far  the  fullest 
ever — pronouncement  on  the  liturgy  in  its  proper  setting.  Such 
pontifical  documents  usually  come  at  a  stage  when  a  movement  is 
well  advanced.  Years  of  study  and  discussion  have  quickened 
the  general  interest,  and  further  fruitful  progress  may  be  jeopard¬ 
ised  for  want  of  due  encouragement  or  of  a  balanced  delimitation 
of  aims  and  methods. 

The  liturgical  movement  has  indeed  spread  out  in  many 
directions,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  follow  up  all  the  lines  of  study  and 
experiment.  The  new  Encyclical  takes  account  of  all  these.  It 
discusses  the  doctrinal,  juridical  and  pastoral  aspects  of  the 
hturgy,  the  right  relations  of  official  and  private  prayer,  and  has 
something  to  say  of  many  other  matters  such  as  the  spirit  that 
should  inform  liturgical  art  in  its  many  forms.  It  is  above  all  the 
pastoral  aspect,  the  spirit  and  methods  of  the  liturgical  apostolate, 
that  interests  the  Holy  Father. 

Mediator  Dei  opens  with  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the 
Benedictine  Order  for  its  part  in  arousing  a  widespread  scholarly 
interest  in  the  sacred  liturgy  and  for  its  zealous  and  persistent 
labour  in  this  cause.  The  modem  liturgical  movement  may  be 
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said  to  have  begun  with  Dom  Gueranger,  and  perhaps  its  achieve¬ 
ment  can  be  best  appreciated  by  recalling  his  life-work  and  the 
background  against  which  he  worked.  He  and  some  other  priests 
took  over  the  ancient  monastery  of  Solesmes  in  the  year  1832. 

It,  like  many  other  monasteries,  was  falling  into  ruins.  Dom 
Gueranger  and  his  friends  undertook  to  restore  its  walls  and,  more 
important,  the  ancient  liturgy  that  was  celebrated  within  them. 
Dom  Gueranger  went  to  Rome  in  1836  and  returned  to  Solesmes 
in  1837  as  first  abbot  of  the  new  Solesmes  and  General  of  the 
Benedictine  Congregation  of  France.  He  was  a  convinced  believer 
in  the  superiority  of  the  Roman  Liturgy  to  any  of  the  local  uses. 
Gallicanism  and  Jansenism  had  worked  for  the  virtual  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  Roman  use  from  the  churches  of  France.  Nearly 
every  diocese  had  its  own  liturgy  and,  since  the  reorganisation  of 
the  dioceses  under  the  Concordat  with  Napoleon,  it  was  possible 
to  find  dioceses  in  which  more  than  one  liturgy  was  in  use.  Dom 
Gueranger  campaigned  against  this  confusion  in  a  series  of  articles 
and  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Instittdions  Liturgiques  in 
1841.  It  was  the  manifesto  of  his  programme.  The  task  that  he 
and  his  monks  faced  was  intimidating.  The  clergy  and  people 
were  attached  to  their  own  particular  rites,  feasts,  prayers  and 
chants.  They  were  the  only  ones  they  had  known.  The  clergy 
were  now  being  asked  to  undertake  the  expense  of  buying  new 
liturgical  books,  to  learn  new  ways — to  make  a  revolution  in 
churches  that  were  already  largely  deserted.  The  bishops,  too, 
resented  this  interference  from  the  monks.  Mgr.  Fayet,  Bishop 
of  Orleans,  said  Solesmes  was  becoming  a  citadel  for  making  war  I 
on  the  chief  pastors  of  the  Church  ;  the  appeal  of  the  new  move¬ 
ment  lay,  he  said,  for  some  in  that  it  was  novel  and  for  others  in 
that  it  was  Roman  ;  they  were  innovators  who  draped  schism  in  | 
the  flag  of  unity.  Not  all  the  bishops  were  in  opposition.  Mgr. 
Parisis  of  Langres  prescribed  the  Roman  Missal  and  Breviary  for 
his  diocese  in  1839,  and  he  was  followed,  in  1842,  by  Cardinal 
Gousset  of  Rheims.  There  was  something,  too,  in  the  temper  of 
the  times  that  favoured  the  Solesmes  campaign.  The  work  of 
Chateaubriand,  de  Bonald,  de  Lamennais,  de  Maistre,  Lacordaire 
and  others  had  begotten  a  new  appreciation  of  tradition  and 
catholicity. 

More  effective  than  the  polemic  of  Institutions  Liturgiques  was 
another  work  of  Dom  Gueranger,  Annie  Liturgique,  a  devotional 
commentary  on  the  prayers  of  the  liturgy.  It  is  his  best  known 
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work,*  translated  into  many  languages,  and  about  to  appear  even 
now  in  a  fresh  edition.  It  made  known  the  hidden  riches  of  the 
Roman  liturgy  to  the  general  public  and  won  many  to  the  liturgical 
apostolate.  When  Dom  Gueranger  died  in  1875,  the  Roman 
liturgy  was  back  in  the  churches  of  France. 

Other  countries  too,  had  their  form  of  Gallicanism.  The 
particularist  tendency  was  known  in  Germany  as  Febronianism 
and  in  Austria  as  Josephism.  The  spirit  of  the  Aufklarung  saw 
a  redundancy  and  excessive  emotionalism  in  Latin  spirituality ; 
it  sought  a  return  to  the  simplicity  of  earlier  days.  But  it  mis¬ 
understood  the  true  nature  of  the  liturgy,  which  is  primarily  the 
worship  of  God,  not  a  technique  for  instructing  and  civilising  the 
people.  Like  errors  manifested  themselves  in  Italy,  their  best- 
known  advocate  being  Scipio  Ricci,  the  Bishop  of  Pistoia.  Many 
echoes  of  the  ill-fated  Synod  of  Pistoia  (1786)  are  to  be  found 
in  Mediator  Dei. 

The  name  of  Solesmes  evokes  especially  the  thought  of  church 
chant.  In  the  early  nineteenth  century  true  church  music  was  not 
practised  nor  rightly  understood.  It  was  only  about  the  middle 
of  the  century  that  it  was  realised  that  progress  depended  on  a 
return  to  the  original  sources.  This  patient  work  was  begun  by 
Dom  Jausions,  who  was  soon  aided  by  Dom  Pothier.  Their 
principles  for  the  restoration  and  execution  of  Gregorian  chant 
were  published  in  Les  Milodies  Gregoriennes  (1880).  The  work 
was  continued  and  perfected  by  Dom  Mocquereau,  who  began  in 
1889  the  famous  PaUographie  Musicale.  This  gives  photographic 
reproduction  of  manuscripts  and  studies  based  on  them.  It  was 
decisive  in  the  controversy  with  the  Ratisbon  school,  who  had 
been  defending  the  Medicean  edition  of  the  chant  and  relpng 
principally  on  a  Roman  decree  which  had  given  the  firm  of  Pustet 
a  thirty-years  privilege  of  publishing  this  old  edition,  which  had 
first  appeared  in  1614. 

A  new  phase  of  the  liturgical  movement  began  with  the  Moiu 
Proprio  of  1903,  and  the  Vatican  edition  of  the  Gradual  (1907)  and 
the  Antiphonary  (1912).  Pius  X  was  himself  a  musician  and  as 
Patriarch  of  Venice  he  had  reformed  church  music  in  his  juris¬ 
diction  and  thus  made  trial  of  what  could  be  done  in  that  field. 
The  Motu  Proprio  sets  out  the  principles  that  should  regulate 
church  music  and  gathers  together  in  a  general  survey  the  principal 
prescriptions  of  the  Church  against  the  more  common  abuses.  The 

*  The  section  for  the  time  after  Pentecost  is  the  work  of  Dom  Lucien  Frommage< 
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Pope  declares  that  he  wishes  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  juridical  code 
of  sacred  music,  backed  with  the  fulness  of  apostolic  authority. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  need  for  the  faithful  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  ecclesiastical  offices.  This  active  participation  in  the 
most  holy  mysteries  and  in  the  public  and  solemn  prayer  of  the 
Church  is  the  foremost  and  indispensable  fount  of  the  true  Christian 
spirit.  These  words  were  the  inspiration  of  the  liturgical  movement 
of  our  day. 

Another  act  of  Pius  X,  the  decree  on  frequent  Communion, 
had  a  deep  influence  on  liturgical  development.  From  the  value 
and  the  conditions  of  frequent  Communion  discussion  went  on  to 
the  relation  of  Communion  to  the  Mass  and  to  its  corporate  aspects. 
The  practice  of  frequent  Communion  was  thus  strengthened  in  its 
theological  basis  and  the  liturgical  movement  was  deepened  and 
widened. 

The  needs  of  the  apostolate  were  asserting  themselves  more 
and  more,  and  the  big  problem  of  liturgical  endeavour  remains 
how  to  unite  the  faithful  with  the  celebrant  in  the  official  prayer 
of  the  Church. 

What  advance  has  been  made  ?  It  is  possible  to  suggest 
this  only  in  a  very  general  way.  One  big  step  has  been  to  put 
the  actual  prayers  of  the  liturgy  into  the  hands  of  the  faithful. 
How  big  this  step  is  may  be  appreciated  if  we  remember  that  as 
late  as  1857  there  was  a  prohibition  against  translating  the  Ordinary 
of  the  Mass.  There  was  an  implicit  withdrawal  of  this,  it  was 
considered,  when  the  Brief  of  Leo  XIII,  Officiorum  et  munerum 
(1897),  codifying  the  law  on  the  censure  of  books,  contained  no 
reference  to  it.  Today,  to  cite  one  telling  instance,  the  circulation 
of  the  American  My  Sunday  Missal  is  counted  in  tens  of  millions. 

Another,  and  admittedly  more  difficult  and  controverted, 
advance  was  the  introduction  of  the  Dialogue  Mass.  The  con¬ 
troversy  at  first  centred  on  the  legality  of  this  method  of  uniting 
the  faithful  with  the  celebrant  of  Mass.  That  issue  is  now  settled. 
It  may  be  introduced  for  a  particular  congregation  when  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  decides  that  it  is  prudent  to  do  so.  So  far 
it  has  been  tried  mostly  in  religious  communities  and  in  homo¬ 
geneous  congregations  such  as  are  found  in  schools.  There  still 
seems  to  be  a  variety  of  forms.  The  Community  Mass,  sanctioned 
in  1943  by  the  Holy  See  for  use  in  Germany,  provides  for,  apart 
from  celebrant  and  congregation,  a  schola,  a  leader  and  a  reader. 
The  different  roles  are  assigned  in  detail,  and  there  is  a  mixture 
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of  Latin  and  German.  A  similar  form  of  Community  Mass  seems 
to  have  been  introduced  into  Austria  a  few  years  ago.  There,  too, 
experiments  are  being  made  in  adapting  the  Gregorian  melodies 
of  the  Proper  of  the  Mass  to  German  translations.  In  all  this  it 
is  claimed  that  no  single  rubric  is  being  violated  and  that  the 
ultimate  aim  remains  the  ideal  proposed  by  Pius  X — congrega¬ 
tional  participation  in  the  High  Mass.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  progression  from  High  Mass  to  Low  Mass  in  former  ages  and 
now  the  new  forms  being  developed  out  of  Low  Mass. 

One  of  the  barriers  between  priest  and  people  in  the  liturgy 
has  been  the  use  of  Latin.  There  are  many  advocates  for  the  use 
of  the  vernacular.  It  is  perhaps  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  Ritual 
they  can  make  their  best  case.  The  vernacular  is  used  already  in 
the  sacrament  of  penance  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  matrimony 
and  baptism.  Why,  it  is  urged,  not  extend  its  use  further  in  these 
sacraments  and  introduce  it  also  into  the  sacraments  of  confirma¬ 
tion  and  extreme  unction  ?  There  is  a  strong  case  for  its  use  at 
funerals  and  in  many  of  the  blessings  of  the  Ritual.  In  fact,  new 
Rituals  embodying  a  wide  use  of  the  vernacular  have  been  approved 
in  Rome  for  use  in  France  and  Germany. 

These  experiments  and  changes  do  not  suggest  a  static 
liturgy.  Pius  X  spoke  of  his  own  reform  of  the  Breviary  as  but 
a  first  step.i  There  was  the  reform  of  church  music,  and  recently 
the  new  translation  of  the  psalter.  Rome  is  not  averse  to  change 
provided  it  is  well  considered.  It  offers  us  the  principles  of  a 
true  development  in  Mediator  Dei. 


Drumkeen,  Edward  Long. 

Co.  Donegal. 


<BuIl  Divino  Afflatus  :  nemo  non  videt  .  .  .  primum  nos  fecisse  gradum  ad 
Romani  Breviarii  et  Missalis  emendationem. 
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by 

Paul  Waldron. 

T^ear  Father  : 

^  Your  description  of  the  priest  as  a  personal  sacrament  was 
too  rich  a  mine  to  be  left  unworked.  It  uncovered  a  treasure 
from  which  one  brings  forth  “  new  things  and  old.”  The  sugges¬ 
tions  you  offered  for  the  building  up  of  our  inner  life,  while  losing 
nothing  of  their  simplicity,  would  get  additional  strength  when 
blended  with  the  doctrine  of  the  sacramental  grace  that  goes  with 
Holy  Order.  We  have  a  deeper  understanding  of  our  ministrations, 
if  we  remember  that  each  time  we  dispense  the  divine  mysteries 
to  others,  mighty  workings  of  grace  go  on  within  our  own  souls. 
So  before  we  broke  up  for  the  evening,  we  settled  for  one  more 
session,  and  there  and  then  we  selected  your  subject  :  the  priest 
sanctified  through  the  character  and  the  graces  that  accompany  it. 
When,  at  our  following  meeting,  we  eased  you  into  “  the  Chair,” 
you  good-naturedly  complied  .... 

I  like  to  think  of  the  priest  as  a  sacrament.  For  one  thing, 
it  stirs  up  my  faith.  Each  of  us  prolongs  in  a  sacramental  manner 
the  Sacred  Humanity  of  Christ.  You  continue  the  visible  action 
to  which  He  devoted  His  life.  Your  human  nature  is  the  outward 
sign.  The  character  that  is  divinely  engraved  on  your  soul  is  the 
inward  power  that  is  efficacious  of  grace.  You  are,  in  fact,  a 
living  sacrament.  That  relates  you  to  the  Hypostatic  Union.  A 
hidden  God  saving  and  sanctifying  us  through  the  veil  of  our  flesh. 
The  distance  between  the  dignity  of  Christ  and  your  dignity  is  of 
course  infinite,  but  there  is  a  true  resemblance.  Christ’s  power  as 
a  Priest  comes  from  the  Hypostatic  Union.  He  is  a  priest  through 
His  human  nature.  That  nature,  yet  remaining  perfect,  was 
assumed  by  the  Word.  This  was  the  anointing.  No  more 
intimate  union  with  God  is  possible,  or  priestly  power  more 
absolute.  As  man.  He  can  represent  mankind.  As  God,  His  act 
has  a  value  that  is  infinite.  “Of  His  fulness  we  have  all  received.” 
The  Incarnation  is  the  Great  Sacrament. 
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A  mystery  not  unlike  this  took  place  when  Our  Blessed 
Saviour  marked  your  soul  with  the  character  and  made  you  His 
priest.  There  was  a  taking  over  of  your  person  by  the  Son  of  God. 
Between  this  sacramental  assuming,  let  us  call  it,  and  the  assuming 
of  the  human  nature  in  Christ  by  the  Word,  there  lies  all  the 
difference  that  exists  between  creature  and  Creator.  Moreover, 
your  human  nature,  while  mysteriously  and  permanently  affected, 
was  in  no  way  absorbed  by  the  divine  that  was  bestowed  on 
you.  Notwithstanding  this  essential  difference,  the  resemblance 
is  there.  Christ  has  taken  you  over.  You  too,  now,  can  offer 
to  God  in  the  name  of  men  the  homage  by  which  they  wish  to 
be  united  to  Christ.  The  homage  and  the  holiness  of  Christ 
pass  through  your  hands. 

Your  daily  Mass  gives  you  a  constant  reminder  of  this  divine 
transformation  that  took  place  at  your  ordination.  Before  you 
pronounce  the  words  of  consecration,  there  is  ordinary  bread  on 
the  altar,  even  as  before  ordination  you  were  an  ordinary  man. 
After  the  consecration  there  is  the  Body  of  Christ.  Outwardly 
there  is  no  change.  Outwardly  you  did  not  change,  but  with  the 
imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  ordaining  bishop,  you  were  changed 
into  another  Christ.  It  is  because  of  this  identity  that  you  can 
renew  Calvary.  Every  sacrament  realises  what  it  expresses  in  its 
outward  sign.  Holy  Order  signifies  the  taking  over  of  the  candi¬ 
date  by  Christ.  And  our  Saviour  “  hath  done  aU  things  well." 
We  should  strive  for  a  realisation  of  this  in  our  reading,  prayer  and 
labours.  Such  is  the  divine  power  that  is  efficacious  of  grace. 
That  power  is  locked  up  in  a  nature  that  is  weak.  But  God  is 
mindful  of  your  weakness.  He  gives  you,  with  the  character, 
grace  adapted  to  your  needs.  St.  Paul  was  conscious  of  this  grace, 
both  for  himself  and  the  priests  he  ordained.  "  I  admonish  thee, 
that  thou  stir  up  the  grace  of  God  which  is  in  thee,  by  the  imposition 
of  my  hands.  For  God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear  ;  but 
of  power  and  of  love.  ...  Be  not  thou  therefore  ashamed  .  .  .  but 
labour  with  the  Gospel,  according  to  the  power  of  God,  Who  hath 
called  us  by  His  holy  calling  .  .  .  according  to  His  own  purpose 
and  grace."  (2  Tim.  I.  6-9.)  That’s  a  typically  Pauline  out¬ 
burst  to  instil  courage  into  the  heart  of  the  youthful  Timothy. 
He  reminds  him  that  not  only  has  he  an  inexhaustible  store  of 
grace  in  his  soul,  but  that  with  that  grace  he  can  face  any  situation, 
"  according  to  the  power  of  God:"  If  he  is  animated  with  this 
‘^  spirit  of  power  and  of  love,”  he  cannot  :ga  down  to  defeat. 
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Paul  does  not  forget  the  time  he  himself  needed  courage.  He  is 
only  handing  on  to  Timothy  the  message  of  encouragement  He  had 
received  from  Christ.  “  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.  Gladly 
therefore  will  I  glory  in  my  infirmities,  that  the  power  of  Christ  may 
dwell  in  me.  .  .  .  For  when  I  am  weak,  then  am  I  powerful.” 
{2  Cor.  XII.  9-10.)  Later  in  his  letter  to  Timothy  he  goes  back 
to  the  same  thought.  “  Thou  therefore,  my  son,  be  strong  in  the 
grace  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  the  things  which  thou  hadst 
heard  .  .  .  the  same  commend  to  faithful  men  who  shall  be  fit  to 
teach  others  also.”  (2  Tim.  II.  1-2.)  Let  us  pray  that  we 
may  be  counted  amongst  those  “  faithful  men.” 

There  are  days  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us  when  the  going  is 
rough  ;  when  zeal  slows  up  ;  when  monotony  or  discouragement 
or  apparent  failure  gets  us  down.  Those  are  the  times  in  which  to 
remember  that  we  serve  One  Who  knows  well  how  to  provide. 
We  have  within  us  an  abundance  of  power  and  love  to  carry  any 
cross  or  to  live  through  any  crisis.  One  solid  sign  of  progress  in  a 
priest  is  a  deeper  confidence  in  the  sacramental  grace  of  his 
priesthood  with  the  passing  of  each  day.  That  ought  not  to  be 
too  difficult.  ”  Having  therefore  such  hope,  we  use  much  confi¬ 
dence.”  (2  Cor.  III.  12.)  We  should  all  try  to  rise  to  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  sentiments  of  gratitude  expressed  in  this  verse.  “  I  give 
Him  thanks  Who  hath  strengthened  me,  even  to  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord,  for  .  .  .  putting  me  in  the  ministry.  Now  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  hath  abounded  exceedingly  with  faith  and  love.”  (i  Tim. 
I.  12-14.)  Such  expressions  spring  from  a  soul  that  is  rooted  in 
the  power  of  the  grace  of  Holy  Order.  We  would  all  do  well  to 
cultivate  that  attitude  of  St.  Paul,  and  to  fit  into  our  daily  prayer 
gratitude  for  our  vocation  and  convictions  about  those  wonderful 
helps  that  the  generous  Christ  is  for  ever  giving  us.  They  are 
His  own  gifts  to  the  men  whom  He  is  good  enough  to  call  His 
“  friends.” 

The  sacraments  then  are  the  channels  of  grace.  They  give 
us  supernatural  aid  to  carry  out  our  Christian  duties.  Holy  Order 
is  the  sacrament  of  your  duties.  It  gives  you  the  grace  to  perform 
them  with  the  proper  dispositions,  and  so  in  the  exercise  of  them 
to  sanctify  your  life. 

From  the  resemblance  between  the  mystery  that  is  Jesus,  and 
the  mystery  that  makes  you  the  priest  that  you  are,  there  follows 
a  far-reaching  and  consoling  conclusion.  Since  you  share  in  His 
priesthood,  you  receive  grace  that  resembles  His  grace.  And  the 
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grace  Our  Lord  received  was  the  highest  possible.  Your  sacra¬ 
mental  graces,  therefore,  are  of  the  richest  kind.  In  quality  and 
proportion  infinitely  less,  yet  in  a  manner  that  is  intimately  close, 
the  grace  you  receive  each  day  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  out¬ 
pourings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  inundated  the  soul  of  Christ. 
With  these  riches  of  Christ  who  can  want  for  courage  ?  Each  of 
these  graces  is  fashioned  with  infinite  love  and  wisdom,  to  fit  you 
personally,  and  to  enable  you  to  meet  the  task  of  the  hour  and 
carry  it  through  with  that  reverence  and  recollection  which  its 
sacred  character  requires.  It  is  this  grace  of  Order  that  moves 
you  to  see  new  openings  to  salvage  souls,  to  undertake  works  of 
zeal,  and  having  undertaken  them  to  persevere  in  them.  The 
energy  of  your  devotion  to  God’s  interests,  again  something  like 
what  our  Lord  had,  comes  from  this  grace.  You  copy  the  loving 
devotion  with  which  Christ  entered  into  all  the  designs  of  His 
Father,  from  the  Ecce  venio  to  the  Consummatum  est.  Through 
the  character  you  exercise  your  priesthood  validly.  Through  the 
grace  of  the  character  you  exercise  it  fervently. 

Not  indeed  that  we  shall  avoid  mistakes  or  even  sins.  But 
we  have  grace  abounding  to  overcome  sin,  if  we  use  it  well.  It 
will  clarify  our  judgment  and  purify  our  intentions.  It  will 
chasten  our  selfish  tendencies.  It  will  attack  all  those  defects 
that  are  the  plague  of  fervour.  It  will  help  us  to  overcome  our 
ill  temper  and  impatience  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  weariness  in 
well  doing  on  the  other.  Above  all,  it  will  bend  our  human  will 
to  the  Divine  Will.  It  reminds  us  of  the  call  to  perfection  which 
our  priesthood  imposes,  to  “  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  ”  to 
which  we  are  called.  It  promotes  our  personal  union  with  God 
and  prompts  us  to  greater  devotion  towards  our  people.  An 
energy  of  devotion  that  is  at  once  prayerful  and  pastoral.  All 
things  to  all  that  we  may  gain  all  for  Christ. 

It  is  along  these  lines  that  our  discussions  have  been  carried 
on  during  those  evenings  which  we  have  happily  spent  together. 
We  have  taken  a  three-point  theological  approach  to  your  priest¬ 
hood.  Your  sacrament  of  Order  with  its  accompanying  graces ; 
your  ministrations  ;  your  mission.  Your  reading  will  keep  you 
reminded  of  all  three.  These  are  sources  which  are  rich  and  strong 
and  satisfying.  They  are  the  dogma  of  your  priesthood.  On  that 
dogma  your  devotion  securely  rests.  It  was  on  these  truths  we 
were  fed  as  students  in  class  and  in  chapel.  Know  them.  Love 
them.  Live  them.  They  will  stand  the  test  of  time,  and  they 
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will  grow  on  you  with  the  years.  They  furnish  the  synthesis  for 
the  great  personal  devotions  of  the  priest  :  devotion  to  Christ — in 
His  Sacred  Passion  ;  in  the  Holy  Eucharist ;  in  His  Sacred  Heart ; 
in  His  Holy  Spirit ;  in  His  Blessed  Mother.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  a  solid,  simple  system  of  spirituality  like  this  that  the  priest 
of  today  with  the  care  of  souls  is  eagerly  in  search  of.  He  wants 
a  spirituality  that  will  unify  his  life  and  co-ordinate  his  many 
distracting  duties.  He  wants  the  assurance  that  his  day  is  a 
seamless  robe,  though  the  pattern  of  that  spirituality  in  this 
twentieth  century  is  often  puzzling.  The  complex  life  of  our  time 
has  brought  many  new  demands  on  the  priest.  Yet  a  much- 
broken  day  can  be  the  best  of  days.  Such  are  many  of  the  days 
of  the  Church  itself.  That  is  why  I  like  to  think  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  each  one  of  us  in  terms  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church. 

It  is  the  life  of  the  Church  concentrated  and  lived  in  one  man. 
That's  comforting,  I  think.  It  means  that  each  day  with  all  its 
parts,  no  matter  how  disconnected  those  parts  may  be,  is,  by  the 
mercy  of  God,  inspired  by  love  for  Him  and  is  therefore  a  sanctified 
and  a  sanctifying  day.  It  is  a  day  dedicated  to  establish  His 
reign  over  human  hearts.  That’s  the  theology  of  your  priesthood. 
Your  pattern  is  the  life  of  the  Church  itself,  always  the  same,  yet 
sanely  and  spiritually  modem  in  the  best  sense,  divinely  adapting 
itself  to  meet  the  ever-changing  needs  of  each  country  and  of 
every  age.  Your  task  is  to  fit  that  life  of  the  Church,  with  all  its 
component  parts,  into  your  own  life  and  time,  and  share  it  with 
your  people.  If  you  do,  then  you  need  no  man’s  word  that  you 
are  sanctifying  your  soul  and  feeding  your  flock.  Your  motto, 
that  of  St.  Paul — “  all  things  to  all  ”.  Your  Model — Our  Lord  I 
Jesus  Christ. 

One  of  the  great  fruits  of  this  grace  of  Order,  then,  is  to  teach 
us  the  fulness  of  our  apostolate.  Consider  for  a  moment  what 
that  apostolate  is.  Each  of  us  is,  under  his  bishop,  handed  over 
to  a  certain  part  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  in  a  fixed  territory  which  is  a 
part  of  the  diocese,  which  in  turn  is  part  of  the  Church  established 
by  Christ  under  His  visible  Vicar.  Our  task  is  to  bring  to  these 
souls  all  the  means  of  Redemption  Christ  has  placed  at  our  disposal. 
We  can  therefore  say  with  truth  that  within  the  confines  of  the 
parish  we  are  living  the  whole  mystery  of  the  Church.  The  priest 
is  a  father  in  God  to  the  souls  committed  to  his  care.  It  is  as  a 
father  that  he  should  pray  and  offer  sacrifice,  minister,  teach, 
govern,  provide.  The  care  that  a  good  father  exercises  in  the 
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natural  order  for  his  children,  the  priest  exercises  for  souls  in  the 
order  of  grace.  That  is  to  say,  he  should  be  a  good  provider  for  his 
children  in  Christ. 

Let  us  keep  before  our  eyes  our  divine  Saviour :  “  Looking 
on  Jesus.”  He  continues  His  work  of  Redemption  through  us 
His  priests.  Know  Him  for  what  He  is.  Contemplate  Him  in 
His  hfe.  His  example.  His  work.  His  entire  consecration  to  that 
work.  Then  know  and  contemplate  yourself  as  an  extension  of 
His  Person.  You  share  in  His  priesthood.  You  offer  His  sacrifice. 
You  do  His  works.  You  have  dedicated  yourself  to  establish  His 
kingdom.  You  dispense  His  riches.  That  means  a  very  holy  life 
of  pastoral,  patient  charity,  with  all  the  labour  and  penance  which 
the  exercise  of  that  charity  demands.  Your  apostolic  labours,  of 
whatever  kind,  include  a  sanctifying  penance.  The  degree  of  self- 
denial  one  can  practice  by  the  faithful,  fervent  carrying  out  of 
one’s  duties  is  impressive.  A  careful  check-up  on  an  average  day 
will  easily  reveal  the  number  of  occasions  in  which  charity,  zeal, 
patience,  self-control  and  self-denial,  not  to  speak  of  many  other 
virtues,  will  be  called  upon.  Our  apostolate  is  rich  in  these 
precious  resources.  All  the  means  for  a  life  of  perfection  are 
abundantly  offered  to  you  within  your  field  of  work.  If  you  ask 
me  to  give  a  name  to  this  spirituality  that  so  fits  and  fills  our  life, 
I  have  to  return  to  St.  Paul :  ”  All  things  to  all.”  It  is  the  Church. 
It  is  the  Incarnation — all  of  It.  It  is  Christ.  More  than  that  one 
cannot  say.  And  what  other  name  do  we  want  ?  God  is  Love. 
Christ  is  Love.  The  priesthood  is  the  institution  of  that  Love. 
We  are  that  Love.  Caritas  Christi  urget  nos  (2  Cor.  V.  14). 

j  We  never  tire  of  these  great  dogmas.  Time  may,  indeed, 
sometimes  dull  our  taste  for  the  text-book,  but  the  truths  them¬ 
selves  never  lose  their  appeal.  I  fear  that  we  may  sometimes 
forget  the  distinction.  To  lose  sight  of  it  could  confuse  us.  No. 
The  two-edged  sword  of  the  knowledge  of  the  things  of  God  cut 
too  deeply  into  your  student  soul  years  ago.  That  glorious  wound 
will  never  close.  God  forbid  that  it  should.  Any  healing  would 
be  the  undoing  of  you.  The  Bread  of  Truth,  like  the  Bread  of 
Life,  fits  every  mind  at  every  age.  That  is  why  we  listen  to  it  so 
willingly,  especially  when  it  comes  in  current  idiom  and  speech- 
forms  that  are  fresh.  It  is  the  most  pleasant  form  of  revision  that 
there  is.  A  treatise  taken  up  in  this  way  is  like  a  sacred  and 
familiar  scene  revisited.  A  pilgrimage  to  a  holy  place  that  we 
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once  saw  or  read  of.  Parts  of  it  we  were  beginning  to  forget,  but 
it  all  comes  back.  We  live  much  in  those  listening  moments,  and 
we  come  out  of  them  with  a  new  lease  of  knowledge.  No  one  is 
too  old  to  retouch  his  learning  in  this  way.  And  no  one  is  too 
young  to  aid  us  in  that  task. 

For  myself,  to  meet  and  talk  and  listen  to  a  priest  on  such 
subjects  is  always  an  Introiho  ad  altar e  Dei.  One  can  see  some¬ 
thing  in  the  word  of  even  the  youngest.  And  to  do  so  is  a  gracious 
reverence  t©  the  divine  that  is  in  him.  The  newly  ordained,  too, 
is  eternal.  The  most  timid  and  retiring  likes  to  feel  that  he  rates. 
It  is  a  lift  for  him  to  know  that  you  welcome  his  mite  and  put  a 
value  on  it.  Nothing  brings  back  the  light  of  our  first  advent  at 
the  altar  like  conversation  with  one  of  our  own.  We  do  indeed 
recall  that  vision  each  morning  at  Mass.  The  words  of  St.  John, 
before  we  leave  the  altar,  remind  us.  Vidimus  gloriam  eius.  The 
slender  framework  of  that  short  sentence  is  freighted  with  the  full 
meaning  and  majesty  of  the  dread  Mystery  we  have  just  lived 
through.  We  have  seen  His  glory.  As  we  immediately  descend 
the  altar  and  turn  towards  our  people,  we  should  be  able  to  say  to 
them,  as  the  apostles  said.  Vidimus  Dominum.  But  even  in  the 
breaking  of  the  Bread,  our  eyes  can  fail.  That  is  why  it  is  good 
for  us  to  meet  someone  who  will  touch  those  eyes  with  the  clay 
of  the  common  things  of  our  college  days,  or  earlier  years  in  the 
ministry,  and  bring  back  the  first  vision  to  our  soul. 

But  who  am  I  to  be  telling  you  all  this,  you  of  the  later 
generation  especially?  “  I  write  unto  you,  young  men.”  (i  John 
II.  13.)  You  have  had  advantages  in  ascetical  theology,  as  in  the 
other  branches,  that  we  did  not  have  in  our  day.  Please  God,  you 
will  give  a  good  account  of  them.  In  your  hands  lies  the  fate  of 
the  Church  of  tomorrow.  May  your  furrow  be  long  and  straight 
and  deep,  until  the  day  is  done  and  darkness  falls.  Then  you  will 
look  back  and  say  as  the  Master  said  :  “I  have  finished  the  work 
which  Thou  gavest  to  Me  to  do.”  To  know  our  priesthood  is  to 
know  Christ.  And  to  know  Christ  is  All.  “  This  is  eternal  life  ; 
that  they  may  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  Thou  hast  sent.”  (John  XVII.  3.) 

St.  Columhan's,  Paul  Waldron. 

Navan. 
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FRANCE  TODAY 

hy 

P.  J.  Brophy. 

T  INKS  of  friendship  between  Ireland  and  France  were  forged 
^at  the  birth  of  Christian  Europe  when  the  Irish  monks  baptised 
the  pagan  conquerors  of  the  old  Roman  world.  The  names  of 
these  apostles  are  still  revered,  as  witness  the  recent  celebrations 
in  honour  of  St.  Columbanus.  France  repaid  her  debt  by  afford¬ 
ing  asylum  to  Irish  students  in  exile  during  the  penal  days  and  the 
Irish  college  in  the  Ruedes  Irlandaisin  Paris  has  survived  to  remind 
us  of  our  indebtedness.  When  new  Irish  seminaries  were  set  up 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  French  emigre  priests 
were  among  the  first  professors  at  the  colleges  of  Carlow  and 
Maynooth.  During  the  last  century  the  Church  in  France  passed 
through  a  period  of  crisis  which  culminated  in  the  anti-religious 
laws  of  the  opening  decade  of  the  present  century.  To-day 
France  has  a  population  of  some  forty  millions,  but  less  than  a 
tenth  of  that  number  go  to  Mass  regularly  or  perform  their  Easter 
duties.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  analyse  the  causes  of  this  decline 
in  religious  practice  but  to  emphasise  the  essence  of  the  French 
tragedy — the  alienation  of  the  working  classes  and  the  agricultural 
community  from  the  Church,  a  direct  consequence  of  the  godless 
schools  whose  maintenance  is  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  both  Socialists 
and  Communists  today.  The  writings  of  Abbe  Godin  have 
attracted  widespread  attention  to  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
workers  in  the  Parisian  suburbs,  with  the  result  that  for  many 
people  much  that  is  heartening  in  present-day  French  Catholicism 
is  overlooked. 

All  too  often  the  Irishman’s  approach  to  France  and  her 
problems  is  characterised  by  that  incfifference  to  European  affairs 
which  our  isolated  position  on  the  extremity  of  the  continent  has 
fostered.  It  is  remarkable  evidence  of  the  decline  of  Christian 
Europe’s  unity  of  faith  that  we  know  less  of  our  neighbours  on 
the  European  mainland  than  did  our  forefathers  three  centuries 
ago.  No  doubt  the  usual  plea  of  our  political  misfortunes  will  be 
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adduced  to  explain  the  anomaly  of  a  Catholic  country  in  voluntary 
enslavement  to  the  culture  and  traditions  of  Protestant  Britain, 
a  situation  further  aggravated  by  the  practical  abolition  of  the 
study  of  modern  European  languages  from  our  secondary  schools. 
We  have  thus  been  cut  off  from  sharing  in  the  main  stream  of 
Catholic  thought  on  the  continent,  and  especially  France,  where 
much  of  the  best  writing  on  theology,  scripture  and  kindred 
subjects  has  been  done  during  the  present  century.  Lagrange 
and  Lebreton,  Bernanos  and  Gilson,  Daniel  Rops  and  Blondel— 
what  a  list  one  could  compile.  A  visit  to  the  exhibition  of  Catholic 
books  held  in  Paris  during  last  summer  revealed  the  astonishing 
range  and  versatility  of  French  Catholic  writers  today.  In  the 
field  of  journalism  French  Catholic  newspapers,  magazines  and 
reviews  challenge  comparison  with  similar  publications  abroad. 
La  Croix,  the  Catholic  daily  with  a  circulation  of  161,000,  in 
addition  to  providing  its  readers  with  well-informed  commentary 
on  current  affairs  offers  worth-while  articles  on  literary,  artistic, 
scientific  and  medical  topics.  Weeklies,  such  as  La  France 
Catholique  and  Tetnoignage  Chritien,  deal  with  live  problems  in  a 
thoroughly  competent  and  forthright  manner,  as  witness  a  recent 
series  exposing  atrocities  in  Indo-China  which  all  but  provoked  a 
cabinet  crisis.  The  Christian’s  hunger  and  thirst  after  justice 
finds  admirable  and  sincere  expression  in  these  journals,  un¬ 
trammelled  by  the  claims  of  commercialism  or  ineffectual  sent- 
mentality.  Among  the  serious  literary  reviews  one  might  mention 
the  Jesuit-edited  Etudes — its  English  counterpart  is  the  rejuvenated 
Month — which  is  read  by  18,000  subscribers.  The  needs  of  the 
spiritual  life  are  catered  for  by  the  Dominican  review  La  Vie 
Spirituelle.  distinguished  by  the  competence  of  its  contributors 
and  the  solid  theological  and  scriptural  basis  of  its  articles.  What 
a  hive  of  apostolic  industry  is  the  Dominican  publishing  house, 
Les  Editions  du  Cerf,  with  its  reviews  devoted  to  sacred  art,  the 
liturgy.  Catholic  thought,  its  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  a 
fine  collection  of  translations  from  the  Fathers !  Fetes  et 
Saisons,  a  lavishly  illustrated.  Catholic  Picture  Post  explaining 
the  feasts  of  the  liturgical  year,  the  Sacraments  and  Church 
ceremonies,  deserves  a  special  word  of  commendation.  The  power 
of  the  press  is  very  real  in  a  country  where  44  dailies,  269  weeklies 
and  795  monthly  reviews  appear  in  the  capital  city.  It  is  well 
that  the  Church  has  able  and  ready  champions  to  defend  her 
position. 

How  very  different  are  the  realities  of  French  Catholic  life 
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from  the  caricature  that  is  sometimes  current  today,  representing 
the  priest  as  closeted  in  his  sacristy  and  separated  by  a  wide  gulf 
of  incomprehension  from  his  people  !  The  spirit  of  the  Cure  d’Ars, 
noble  model  and  patron  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  is  very  much 
alive  in  France,  where  priests  and  religious  combat  indifference 
and  organised  opposition  to  the  Church  under  particularly  difficult 
conditions,  and  oftentimes  in  abject  poverty.  To  speak  with 
these  men  in  their  simple  presbyteries  is  an  inspiring  experience. 
With  open  arms  they  welcome  an  Irish  priest  and  how  their  eyes 
light  up  with  joy  and  admiration  as  one  describes  conditions  in 
Ireland  !  The  visitor  invited,  as  he  so  often  is,  to  share  the  frugal 
meal  of  the  French  presbytery,  comes  to  realise  that  not  only  are 
the  French  clergy  up  and  doing,  but  they  are  alive  to  every  aspect 
and  problem  of  the  apostolate.  Surrounded  by  a  wall  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  and  even  open  hostility,  the  excellence  and  sincerity  of  their 
lives  has  recaptured  much  that  was  lost  to  the  Church.  The  priest 
has  gone  to  the  factory  and  the  sports  field,  bringing  the  gospel 
message  to  those  to  whom  it  is  truly  “news.”  Curiosity,  sympathy, 
and  finally  understanding  of  the  priest's  role  are  counteracting 
the  vigorous  anti-clerical  propaganda  to  which  the  nation  has 
been  so  long  subjected.  The  least  observant  traveller  in  France 
cannot  fail  to  observe  the  splendid  youth  movements  to  which  the 
younger  priests  and  seminarists  unselfishly  devote  themselves. 
Every  seminarist  spends  his  vacation  in  charge  of  a  holiday  camp 
or  in  the  mountains.  A  familiar  sight  at  railway  stations  is  the 
Abbe  laden  with  hiker’s  kit  and  accompanied  by  a  scout  troop, 
setting  out  for  camp,  the  climax  and  culmination  of  many 
months  of  preparation  and  anxious  planning.  State  schools  and 
Communist  organisers  have  their  rival  holiday  camps,  where  they 
seek  to  win  the  support  of  youth.  The  effort  is  well  worth  while, 
as  many  boys  who  might  never  hear  the  name  of  God  mentioned 
in  their  homes  are  given  an  opportunity  of  learning  something 
about  the  Church’s  doctrines  and  of  coming  into  personal  contact 
with  the  priest.  It  is  only  when  one  has  watched  a  busy  priest 
devoting  every  spare  moment  to  the  organisation  of  these  Catholic 
Action  holiday  camps,  and  then  sacrificing  his  badly  needed 
vacation  period  to  the  exacting  task  of  taking  charge,  that  one 
realises  the  heroic  mould  in  which  so  many' of  France’s  priests  are 
cast.  I  remember  on  a  summer  morning  watching  a  group  of  boy 
scouts,  led  by  their  chaplain,  march  down  the  centre  aisle  of 
Rheims  Cathedral  to  take  part  in  a  Dialogue  Mass.  Just  as  the 
historic  cathedral  had  risen  from  the  ruins  of  two  wars,  so  these 
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Catholic  men  of  tomorrow  were,  one  hoped,  the  advance  guard  of 
resurgent  French  Catholicism.  The  measured  tread  of  young  feet 
anticipated  and  enacted  the  verse  of  the  psalm,  Introiho  ad  altare 
Dei,  that  altar  whose  approaches  were  worn  by  pilgrim  feet 
for  well-nigh  a  thousand  years.  Was  it  in  fancy  one  heard  answer 
back  the  echo  of  past  prayers  Emitte  lucent  tuam  et  veritatem  tuam, 
symbolising  the  return  of  France  to  the  Light  of  Truth  ? 

When  the  anatomists  of  religion  have  laid  aside  the  scalpel 
with  which  they  would  bare  the  soul  of  Catholic  France,  when  the 
statisticians  have  completed  their  analysis,  one  remains  uncon¬ 
vinced  by  the  jeremiads  of  those  who  roundly  declare  that  the 
fate  of  French  Catholicism  is  sealed.  The  things  of  the  spirit  may 
not  be  measured  by  the  yardstick  of  quantitative  extension,  nor 
are  mere  numbers  at  church  alone  an  index  to  the  spiritual 
development  of  a  nation.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  there  are  no  crowds  at  Mass  in  France,  but  the  visitor 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  fervour  of  those  who  do  frequent 
the  churches.  There  are  good  grounds  for  optimism  about  the 
future  of  Catholicism  in  a  country  which  has  given  to  the  Church 
one  third  of  all  the  missionaries  labouring  in  the  pagan  mission 
fields  today. 

St.  Patrick’s  College,  P.  J.  Brophy.  i 

Carlow. 


Acknowledgements  and  Announcements 

In  July  of  this  year  Hilaire  Belloc  celebrated  his 
eightieth  birthday.  The  passages  from  his  writings 
printed  in  this  issue  may  serve  to  remind  readers 
how  great  our  debt  is  to  this  Catholic  poet,  historian, 
essayist.  The  extracts  were  chosen  by  the  Rev. 
Ronan  Drury, 

Inthe  November  issue  Monsignor  Arthur  Ryan  will 
review  “/  Hear  You  Calling  Me,”  the  recently 
published  life  of  John  McCormack. 
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ireitue  ha  bpAcnwH 

le 

com^s  niAc  AOit) 

f6  tnolc/i  ■Ouinn  4n  on6ip  a  ■oo  tia  nAoitfi  ^guf  a 

^n-e^'OAitguitie  a  impi$e  in  ceAlg  An  ■oiaDaiI,  Oip  50  OpuiL  pp^’f 

ACA  1  5C0tTinAit)e  in  n-imeACcAi  Agup  50  bpuit  ‘oeip  aca,  Agup  ia"©  1  lAtAip 
An  rhoip,  cui©iu  50  mOp  linn  le  nA  bpAi©peA6A.  ’DiOIia  An  c-Aintn 
A  cugcAp  pA  -oiaPaCc  Ap  An  onOip  peo  a  beipceAp  -OPiO. 

$lAc  An  cine  caicIiocaC  50  ponntfiAp  leip  An  tnolAt)  mAtAppA  peo 
’piAtfi  AnAll,  Agup  ni  CAipe  ■oo’n  bine  gAePeAlAC  6,  niAp  gtip  Cuij  An  gAePeAl 
50  tnAiC  bpiS  An  c-peAnpocAil  A©eip  gup  pe^pp  cApA  pA  scvipc  nd  punc  pA 
ppApAn. 

til  pAib  cpeitieAtfi  tucAip  piipcA  leip  An  c-peAn  cleAbCA-O  peo  niAp  giip 
bAineAp  cAm-bpig  Ap  An  cbAcp  pin  pA  CiotnnA  ^An  A'oeip  nAC  cbip  plfeACcti 
©’Aon  lorfiAig  gpeAncA,  Agup  gup  ceApAp  nuAip  a  pAcCAp  CAIClIOCAig  A 
guibe  op  cbip  lortiAig  nAonti  gup  ©o’n  loifiAig  Ann  p^n  a  bioCAp  a’  guiPe. 
t)iot)  gupb  fin  6  An  pit  nb  nAt  eAt>,  ip  cinnce  nAC  bpuil  aC  beA5-beAnn 
Agup  lA5-tfieAp  Ag  lutc-leAnAitinA  An  Cpei©itfi  pin  Ap  Aon  nAOtfi  go  pu  nA 
triAigoine  SlbprfiAipe  pbin.  t)f  ©nine  ©e  ^An-pU  ua  g^eOilge  a  ©’10m- 
pAig  'nA  ppocAfcun  le  linn  An  ©poC-pAOgAil  ©e  bApp  cpuAPCAin  Agup 
AnpO  Agup  OCpAip,  At  A  lUAlte  Agup  ©’Aipig  fb  An  lAg-lfieAp  peo  Ap 
An  thAig©in,  Cap  p6  piAp  Ap  An  c-peAn-Cpei©iifi  Apfp,  Agup  nf  b-AtfiAin  pn 
AC  gup  Cum  pe  ©An  gleCice  1  bpuipm  tio©Ain  ©A  molA'O. 

CA  An-rfieAf  go  ©eo  Ag  CAicliocAig  nA  mCp-poinne,  go  b-Aitpi©  Ag 
muinncip  nA  b-6A©Aile,  Ap  nA  nAonti,  Agup  ©e  p6ip  mAp  CuaIa  m6,  ip  beAg 
nAC  mb  An  c-puim  a  Cuipi©  1  Li  ^^6ile  PlAonfi  nA  mAp  a  Cuipi©  pA  ’OoifinAC 
p6in.  CombpcAp  pbilce  nA  nAonti,  go  mbp  mbp  nA  nAOitfi  AiceAifiAlA,  le 
polAifiAncACc  mAop©A  poipceAnAC  'nA  meApg. 

Ip  beAg  Aic  in  n-6ipinn  nAC  bpuil  bAinc  Ag  nAoifi  eicinc  leip  mAp  ip 
I6ip  bn  m6i©  log-AinmneACA  a  bpuil  Ainm  nAoirh  lonncA ;  Agup  le  tiA  Coip 
pn  pbp,  cA  'Cuile  ^lApAipce  pA  cfp  ©e  p6ip  nbip  Agup  ©lige  nA  h-6AglAipe 
go  b-oipigeAtfiAil  pAoi  liACpuncACc  nAoirii  Aipit). 

Pit  peAfAC  ©om  AtfitAC  go  gcombpcAp  lA  pCile  nA  nAOiti  pn  pA  'Cuile 
pApAipce,  Agup  plim  gup  mbp  An  cpuAg  pn.  CbigeAti  An  mAC  peo  1  5C1II- 
CiApAin,  Aic  A  bpuil  peAn-Cill  Agup  CobAp  t)eAnnuigCe  CiApAin,  Agup  bfonn 
“pAcpCin  ”  Ann  ’Cuile  bliAn  Ap  An  nAoifiAt)  lA  ©e  ifleAn-j^bgtfiAip.  Le  linn 
m’bige  ip  cuirhneAC  liom  nA  pluAigce  a’  ceACc  Ap  An  mbAile  An  lA  pn,  Agup 
blob  cupAip  ©A  n©6AnAiti  Ag  mnA  ©eig-tfibi©eACA  Ap  An  cobAp  Agup  Ap  An 
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jciLUn,  At  t)4  Aft  An  AonAC  a  ttfo-6  Ann  An  IS  fin,  Aguf  Af  CeAlCAf 
luCc  ■oiotcA  cifci  Aguf  Peggy’s  leg  bA  rho  a  bi'oti  An  cAmvAingc.  tl!  biob 
Aon  (iombfAt)  fpeiffAtCA  i  ■oceAC  a  pobAil  An  tA  fin — AiffCAnn  nd  fCAtiA- 
mbin  n6  CAt>A,  A5Uf  bA  tfi6f  An  feAtt  t.  t)A  CeAfc  ■OAf  tiom  50  ntieAnfAof 
lA  mbf  ■oe  tA  f^6ile  An  tiAotfi-pACfuin  1  ngAC  pAfAifce  ■oA  lAi^eA-o  nb  'o4 
lAfsCuicA  6  Af  fuT)  nA  Cffe.  Ctnsitn  50  mAit  50  gCombfCAf  lA  |r6ile 
pACfuin  nA  bfAifcl  fnA  ceAmpAili  ifiOfA,  AC  fiAt)  nA  ci$Ce  beAjA  pobAil, 
Aguf  nA  feipCil,  Aguf  nA  tiAonfi  a  bAineAf  leo  acA  t  gceifc  AgAtn. 

1  bfAifce  feo  CtuAin  peAfCA  •oCAncAf  ArtilA  fin  1  gCuit)  tfiAit  ■oe  nA 
pAfAifci  niAf  acA,  Ajuf  nf  Aiftfngim  aC  cuplA  ceAnn  ■ofob,  lA  ^6ile  t)fi§t)e 
1  bpofc  OmnA,  lA  if^Cile  tofcAin  1  ■oCig  tleAtA,  Aguf  lA  ]^6ile  ttlicil  ^fo 
AinseAt  1  gCeApAC  a’  cSeAgAil. 

'SnA  pAfAifCi  fin  bfonn  lA  fAoife  Ann  lA  fCile  An  nAoitfi.  CeApCA 
Af  tnbeiC  ■OUIC 1  gceAnn  Af  bit  •ofob  f An  lA  tnAf  fin,  guf  bC  'Caoi  guf  'DotfinAC 
nC  lA  fAOife  A  CAftA  1  ngAn  fiof  'ouic.  t)fonn  CfiAll  An  pobAit,  f  A  Ca-oai§ 
An  ’OorhnAig,  Af  An  ccaC  pobAil  tnAf  A  mbfonn  >5fo  -AipfeAnn  SotAtfiAnc4 
Af  A  b-Aon  ■0CA5.  ConnAic  mC  pCin  ceAC-pobAil  pofc  OmnA  Aguf  ccaC- 
pobAil  CeApAC  a’  c-SeAgAiL  lAn  50  "oofAf,  Ajuf  fluA§  mbf  fAjAfC  1  IACai]i 

fAOl  nA  gCAfCjjA  fA’OA  ‘OubA  AJUf  A  fUlfpUff  gCAlA  AgUf  lA’O  'a  mOlAp 

mCfbACcA  ’06  A5uf  An  TiAotfi-pACfOin,  te  ceot  binn  nA  b-GASlAife.  CuaIa 
mC  CfCitfe  Aguf  cAilioCCAf  Aguf  •ofogfAf  t)ffST>e  Aguf  fhiciL  "oA  gcuf 
Of  c6if  nA  bpobAl  fin  1  feAnAmbincf  bfCA§A  LioriicA  0  fAjAifc  a  cogAp  50 
fpeiflAtce  Aguf  A  cuifeAp  in  Aifite  CAmAtt  mAiC  foirhfC  1  gcCif  nA  n-bcAio. 

■O’AifigeAf  nA  pobAit  pn  a’  cuf  'f  as  cuiteArii  tAfmuig  "oe’n  ceAC 
pobAil  tfCif  -an  -Aiffinn;  iap  a  CfACc  Af  An  gceOl  bfCA$ACuAlAPAf  Aguf  aji 
uAifteACc  'f  Af  folAifiAncACc  An  t11bif-$mifi ;  ia’o  a  IuaP  An  c-feAnAtnbin 
Aguf  PA  Cuf  1  sconfieAf  leif  ah  jccAnn  a  CuAlA’OAf  foiitie  fin — 
Asuf  bpACtAf  ■00m  nAC  C  AttiAin  50  fAbA’OAf  lAn  c-fAfCA,  Aguf  lAn  "oe 
SfAfCA,  Aguf  50  mbCAp  AittfiCAlA  Asuf  'ofombuAp  OftA  •oA  mbA  nAC  fAiO 
A  teiCeiT)  mCf  aCa  ;  nf  AtfiAin  pn  aC  50  fAbA’OAf  bfCouil  Af  a  TlAotfi- 
pACfun.  If  mCf  An  gAf  Aguf  An  CAifbe  fpiofA’oAiCA  Po  pobAl  nCf  peAf 
■oeASmOitieAC  ■oe’n  CinCAl  feo.  If  mCf  An  CCiif  AtAif  ■0011  nAOifi  acA  1 
jceifc  6  :  If  mbf  An  molAp  "oo  'Oia  6. 

ColAifoe  SeofAitfi  TlAotfitA,  COtTl-dS  IUac  AOlt). 

t)6Al  -dCA  nA  SluAg. 


How  TO  BE  A  Bore. 

The  choice  of  subject  for  boring  is  of  not  great  consequence.  Any  subject  can  be 
made  interesting,  and  therefore  any  subject  can  be  made  boring  ;  but  the  method  is  all 
important.  the  first  rule  I  would  give  in  this  matter  is  to  sfieak  in  a  sing-song, 

or  at  any  rate  with  continuous  repeated  rhythm  and  accent.  Those  perfectly  practised 
in  the  art  can  talk  rapidly  without  punctuation  and  with  no  raising  or  lowering  of  the 
voice  ;  but  you  rarely  get  this  in  its  perfection  except  from  politicians,  though  I  have 
known  others  who  were  not  bad  at  it.” 

Hilaire  Belloc — "  A  Guide  to  Boring.” 
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Dear  Bev.  Editor, 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  in  your  September  number  the 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  “  leakage  ”  among  Irish  (and  perhaps 
non-Irish)  workers  in  Britain.  Permit  me  to  mention  one  point  to  which 
none  of  your  contributors  referred,  though  I  think  it  is  worth  con¬ 
sidering.  I  mean  the  bearing  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  Eucharistic 
fast  on  the  problem  of  leakage. 

Conditions  of  labour  in  Britain  have  greatly  improved  frcun  the 
worker’s  point  of  view.  Even  the  previously  neglected  classes,  such 
as  domestic  servants,  are  now  assured  of  plenty  of  leisure  under 
the  terms  of  their  contract.  But  the  leisure  time  is  in  the  afternoon 
or  evening,  not  in  the  forenoon.  Even  still  many  categories  of  workers 
(domestic  servants,  hotel  workers,  nurses,  etc.)  who  may  have  the 
whole  evening  off  every  Sunday,  or  every  second  Sunday,  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  get  an  hour  off  on  Sunday 'morning  to  assist  at  Mass. 
Factory  workers  are  not  usually  tied  down  to  the  same  extent — at  least 
in  time  of  peace.  But  if  workers,  whether  male  or  female,  have  to  rise 
early  six  days  of  the  week  to  be  in  time  for  their  monotonous  work  at 
the  factory,  we  cannot  blame  them  very  severely  if  they  take  a  rest  on 
Sunday  morning.  In  any  case,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  many 
of  them  will  take  the  rest  on  Sunday  morning  whether  we  blame  them 
or  not.  The  first  consequence  of  this  habit  is  that  the  workers  con¬ 
cerned  rarely  receive  Holy  Communion  or  the  sacrament  of  Penance 
The  supernatural  life  of  the  soul  is  soon  starved,  and  the  downward 
drift  is  accelerated.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  till  neglect  of  the 
Sacraments  is  followed  by  neglect  of  Mass,  with  the  loss  of  important 
sacrificial  benefits,  and  the  loss  of  the  tonic  effect  of  the  sermon  or 
instruction  usually  given  at  Mass.  Out  of  touch  with  the  Catholic 
atmosphere  associated  with  public  services  in  church,  and  deprived  of 
the  Bread  of  Life,  and  of  the  steadying  influence  of  the  weekly  sermon, 
the  worker  soon  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  indifference  with  which  he  (or 
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she)  is  surrounded.  Such,  I  gather  from  your  contributors,  has  been  the 
sad  story  of  many  Irish  immigrants  into  Britain. 

The  leakage  is  not  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  Irish  workers.  The 
same  problem  has  long  existed  in  the  industrial  areas  of  even  Catholic 
countries,  such  as  Belgium  and  France.  It  is  a  problem  of  inter¬ 
national  dimensions,  though  the  Irish  aspect  of  it  is  naturally  of  special 
interest  to  us.  It  is  admitted  that  many  Irish  workers  in  Britain  go 
regularly  to  Mass  and  the  sacraments.  Those  who  fail  to  do  so  are  not 
all  equally  blameworthy.  Some  are  employed  in  jobs  from  which  they 
can  rarely  absent  themselves  on  Sunday  morning.  Others  lie  in  bed 
till  a  late  hour  on  Sunday  because  they  are  tired  or  lazy  after  the  week’s 
work,  or  perhaps  in  some  cases  because  they  take  too  much  drink  on 
Saturday  night.  Both  categories — the  worker  who  cannot  get  away 
from  his  job  on  Sunday  morning,  and  the  worker  who  lies  in  bed  the 
one  morning  in  the  week  on  which  it  is  possible  to  do  so — have  their 
parallels  in  other  countries. 

Suppose  these  workers  in  Britain — and  their  opposite  numbers  in 
other  countries — could  assist  at  Mass  and  hear  a  sermon  on  Sunday 
evening.  Suppose,  moreover,  that  they  were  allowed  at  certain 
intervals,  say  on  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month,  to  receive  Holy 
Communion  at  Sunday  evening  Mass  on  certain  prescribed  conditions 
(e.g.,  a  complete  fast  for  three  hours,  and  a  fast  from  all  intoxicants 
from  early  morning).  Supposing  these  modifications  in  the  existing 
law,  would  the  leakage  among  workers  be  much  less  serious  that  it  is  at 
present?  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  venture  an  opinion  on  that  question; 
but  I  think  it  is  a  question  that  is  well  worth  considering  by  pastors 
who  have  the  care  of  souls  in  large  industrial  areas.  And,  if  after  mature 
consideration  of  the  question,  those  pastors  find  that  there  is  good 
ground  for  hoping  that,  by  making  provision  for  Sunday  evening  Mass 
(and  Holy  Communion?),  they  would  save  at  least  a  good  proportion 
of  those  who  are  otherwise  likely  to  fall  away,  they  can  then  bring 
their  findings  to  the  notice  of  Borne.  The  present  Holy  Father  has 
shown  more  than  once  that  he  is  prepared  to  modify  laws  of  great 
antiquity  when  the  interest  of  souls  is  at  stake.  During  the  recent  war 
he  allowed  military  chaplains  to  say  Mass  in  the  evening,  and  give 
Holy  Communion  to  soldiers  who  had  eaten  a  meal  a  few  hours  pre¬ 
viously.  By  allowing  parish  priests  to  give  Confirmation  to  children 
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in  danger  of  death,  he  has  drastically  changed  a  law  that  has  been  in 
force  in  the  Western  Church  for  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years.  In  this 
case  it  was  not  even  the  salvation  of  souls  that  was  at  stake,  but  only 
the  procuring  of  a  higher  place  in  heaven  for  them.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  then,  but  that  the  Holy  Father  will  give  the  most  favour¬ 
able  consideration  to  any  suggestion  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
pastors  on  the  spot,  will  help  to  save  souls  otherwise  likely  to  be  lost. 

I  offer  the  above  suggestion  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  do  not  offer 
it  as  an  alternative  to  the  suggestions  made  by  your  contributors,  but 
as  a  supplement.  The  causes  of  leakage  are  probably  many,  and  the 
remedies  to  be  applied  must  likewise  be  many.  If  the  provision  of  an 
evening  Mass  would  meet  even  one  of  the  causes  of  leakage,  it  would 
play  its  part  in  building  up  (with  the  remedies  suggested  by  your  con¬ 
tributors)  a  cumulative  force,  that  might  be  expected  to  stop,  or  at 
least  reduce  greatly,  the  leakage  among  workers  in  Britain  and  else¬ 
where.  Those  pastors  who  live  in  industrial  areas,  and  who  know  the 
workers  and  their  difficulties,  and  who  are  most  frequently  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  leakage,  are  in  the  best  position  to  estimate  what 
influence,  if  any,  the  provision  of  Sunday  evening  Mass  would  con¬ 
tribute  towards  the  solution  of  that  problem.  To  them  primarily  the 
above  suggestion  is  offered  for  their  consideration,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Editor. 


William  Moran 

Tullamore, 

Offaly. 


Writing 

The  other  point  (about  writing)  is  that  competitive  payment  tends  to  be  by  length  . . . 
and  that  is  frankly  ridiculous.  There  is  no  sort  of  connection  between  volume  and 
excellence  in  this  particular  activity.  There  is  even  less  connection  between  volume  and 
excellence  than  there  is  in  the  other  arts,  and  we  all  know  how  little  there  is  in  painting, 
for  instance.  Who  would  judge  the  value  of  a  picture  by  its  acreage  ?  Yet  the  commerce 
support  of  the  writing  man  fatally  tends  to  be  thus  measured.  The  bookseller,  the 
publisher,  the  editor,  even  the  more  intelligent  of  the  public  will  say  of  a  short  thing — "  It 
seems  a  lot  to  have  to  pay  for  such  a  little  "  as  might  be  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  or 
the  Donee  Gratus  Eram  Tibi  of  Horace, . . .  What  would  Horace  have  made  of  that  poem, 
by  the  way,  if  Maecenas  had  taken  him  aside  and  said,  “  You  know,  when  you  asked 
for  five  pounds  I  expected  something  longer  than  that  /  You  must  add  to  it  ”. 

Hilaire  Belloc — “  On  Writing  as  a  Trade.” 
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TWENTIETH  SUNDAY  AFTER  PENTECOST. 

John  IV.  46-53. 

This  incident,  told  by  St.  John  alone,  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  healing  of  the  centurion’s  servant  told  by  St.  Matthew 
(VIII.  5-13)  and  St.  Luke  {VII.  i-io).  The  time  is  during  the 
first  year  of  Our  Lord's  public  mission.  After  attracting  much 
notice  in  Jerusalem  Christ  withdraws  to  Galilee  before  the  storm 
the  Pharisees  had  raised  against  Him.  His  fame  has  gone  before 
Him  to  prepare  the  people  of  Gahlee,  but  not  of  Nazareth  it  seems 
(v.  44),  to  receive  Him.  In  Cana,  the  scene  of  His  first  public 
miracle.  His  memory  was  still  fresh  and  honoured. 

The  "  ruler  ”  was  probably  a  Jew  and  a  high  official  of  Herod 
Antipas.  The  urgency  of  his  petition  is  written  plainly  on  his 
pale,  eager  face  and  his  clothes  dusty  after  the  twenty-five  mile 
ride  from  Caphamaum. 

“  Come  down  ” — one  of  those  touches  that  reveal  the  eye¬ 
witness  :  Cana  was  a  long  pull  up  from  Capharnaum. 

Christ’s  reply  seems  strange  to  one  who  showed  his  faith  by 
asking  that  Christ  should  heal  his  son.  One  explanation  is  that 
the  words  of  Christ  though  spoken  to  the  official  were  intended 
for  the  Galileans  generally,  who  cared  more  for  sensational  miracles 
than  for  the  teaching  of  Christ.  The  verb,  it  should  be  noted,  is 
plural.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  the  tone  of  Christ’s  reply 
or  His  gesture  would  frequently  make  clear  to  His  hearers  wW 
might  be  much  less  clear  to  us,  who  have  only  a  brief  verbal 
report.  Certainly  the  idea  that  Christ  consents  to  work  the 
miracle  grudgingly  and  under  pressure  has  no  foundation.  The 
only  pressure  that  is  considered  is  the  insistent  prayer  and  the 
faith  of  the  official.  When  Christ  seemed  to  reject  a  petition  with 
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a  rebuff  (e.g.  the  Canaanite  woman).  His  purpose  was  to  elicit  such 
an  expression  of  faith  as  He  might  praise  before  all  (Matt.  XV.  27). 

The  official  urges  his  request  in  words  that  show  his  deep 
faith  and  his  profound  love  for  his  son.  “  Please  come ;  if  you 
do  not,  it  will  mean  .  .  .  my  son  will  die.”  The  plain  statement  of 
the  terrible  alternative  is  most  impressive.  As  a  final  appeal  to 
Christ  it  implies  that  He  too  must  appreciate  what  utter  disaster 
that  means. 

”  Thy  son  is  restored  to  health.”  Though  the  official  imagined 
that  Christ  had  to  come  to  the  bedside  of  the  boy,  he  now  believes 
His  word  that  the  miracle  has  been  granted.  His  belief  is  pro¬ 
found  ;  he  has  as  yet  seen  neither  sign  nor  wonder. 

The  meeting  with  his  servants  occurs  next  day.  The  cure 
was  marked  by  some  dramatic  change,  ”  the  fever  left  him,”  so 
that  the  servants  must  set  out  to  tell  their  master.  Why  did 
they  delay  until  the  next  day  ?  Perhaps  because  they  were 
expecting  their  master  with  the  Prophet.  The  father  did  not  set 
out  at  once  since  he  believed  the  word  of  Christ  and  all  anxiety 
was  removed  from  his  mind.  ”  Seventh  hour  ”  would  be  i  p.m. 

The  faith  of  the  ofl&cial  is  still  more  strengthened.  He  had 
believed,  but  the  account  by  the  servants  of  the  wonderful  manner 
of  the  miracle  made  his  faith  stronger.  The  entire  household 
became  disciples  of  Christ. 

The  Grace  of  Suffering  : 

The  illness  of  his  son  tested  and  established  the  father’s  faith. 
He  turns  to  Christ  and  prays  with  an  intensity  and  faith  he  never 
knew  before.  Suffering  and  misfortune  are  able  by  God’s  grace 
to  detach  us  from  creatures  that  we  cling  to  so  feverishly  ;  we  are 
made  to  see  how  brittle  they  are  and  in  our  loss  we  turn  to  God. 

So  the  Holy  Ghost  speaks  of  God  chastising  every  son  that 
he  loves.  (Prov.  III.  ii.)  “  Chastises  ”  ;  the  exercise  of 
paternal  love  to  make  us  aware  of  the  menace  of  evil  and  turn  to 
Him.  ”  As  a  man  traineth  up  his  son,  so  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
trained  thee  up  ”  (Deut.  VIII.  5).  The  saints  for  this 
reason  accept  suffering  with  gladness.  Job  :  ”  the  Lord  hath 
given,  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord” 
(Job  I.  21).  It  is  the  mark  of  His  favour ;  by  suffering  men  grow 
into  a  greater  likeness  of  Christ.  ”  Is  it  for  nothing  we  grow  old 
and  weak,  we  whom  God  loves  ?  When  pain  ends,  gain  ends 
too.” — (Browning,  ”  A  Death  in  the  Desert.”) 

Experience,  too,  shows  the  worth  of  suffering.  Through 
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a  hospital  window  we  have  a  truer  and  more  proportioned 
picture  of  the  world  and  its  values.  With  pockets  full  and  friends 
at  his  elbow,  the  prodigal  had  no  thought  but  “  to  rap  and  to  call 
and  to  pay  for  all.”  Hunger  and  cold  brought  him  to  his  senses 
and  made  him  long  for  his  father’s  house. 

The  world  looks  on  suffering  in  a  different  light.  If  it  cannot 
be  ignored  entirely,  it  must  be  decently  hidden  away.  What  a 
mistake  !  Suffering  is  rich  in  grace  and  under  it  even  the  ordinary 
man  can  rise  to  heroic  heights  of  sanctity.  When  it  comes  he 
should  rise  to  welcome  it  as  the  messenger  of  God.  St.  Paul 
could  even  boast  of  it,  knowing  what  rich  endowment  it  was: 
*'  Knowing  well  that  affliction  gives  rise  to  endurance  and  endurance 
gives  proof  of  our  faith  and  a  proved  faith  gives  ground  for  hope  ” 
(Rom.  V.  4).  ”  We  must  suffer  whether  we  will  or  no.  Some 
suffer  like  the  good  thief,  and  some  like  the  bad.  Both  alike 
suffer.” — (The  Cure  of  Ars). 

TWENTY-FIRST  SUNDAY  AFTER  PENTECOST. 
Matt.  XVIII.  23-35. 

A  debated  question  among  Jewish  teachers  was  how  often 
should  one  forgive  injuries.  Some  said  three  times  but  no  more. 
When  Peter  asked  Our  Lord  if  He  would  extend  the  limit  of 
forgiveness  to  seven  times,  he  must  have  thought  that  was  stretch¬ 
ing  mercy  to  its  utmost  limit.  Christ’s  reply,  then,  surprised  his 
listeners  :  the  limit  was  not  seven  times,  but  seventy  times  seven 
times,  there  was  in  fact  no  limit.  In  the  words  of  St.  John 
Chrysostom  Christ  ”  set  no  limit  but  what  is  infinite  and  perpetual 
and  for  ever.”  He  followed  His  teaching  with  this  parable  in 
illustration  of  it. 

A  parable  is  fiction.  While  it  must  have  essential  realism, 
that  is  to  say  be  like  life,  its  points  of  correspondence  with  actual 
persons  or  incidents  are  not  necessarily  intended.  We  are  all 
familiar  today  with  the  disclaimer  of  the  novelist ;  the  persons  in 
his  novel,  he  will  say,  are  entirely  fictitious.  There  is  presented 
in  this  parable  the  figure  of  a  king  familiar  to  the  Eastern  mind — 
immensely  rich,  easy-going  in  his  administration,  capable  of  the 
sternest  justice  and  of  being  persuaded  to  mercy.  About  the 
story  there  is  the  atmosphere  of  omnipotent,  if  mostly  latent, 
power.  The  King’s  lightest  word  is  law,  and  when  he  stirs  his 
power  there  is  no  escaping  it.  Such  a  parable  was  particularly 
calculated  to  impress  Christ’s  listeners  and  convey  His  great  and 
terrifying  message. 
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“  Ten  thousand  talents  ”  :  if  Attic  talents — £2^  million. 
If  Jewish  silver  talents — £3  million.  If  gold  talents — £50  million. 
The  “  servant  ”  must  be  a  king’s  minister  in  charge  of  vast  treasures. 
It  is  clear  there  is  no  denying  the  embezzlement. 

The  sale  of  wife  and  children  was  a  practice  with  eastern 
creditors,  but  Jewish  usage,  which  had  a  very  advanced  social 
conscience,  did  not  allow  the  exercise  of  this  right  in  the  time  of 
Christ.  (Cf.  4  Kings  IV.  i.)  We  must  not  think  that  Christ 
approves  of  such  creditor-justice.  His  listeners  accepted  the 
practice  as  just  and  not  unworthy  action  in  such  a  king.  No 
more  is  intended. 

The  defaulting  minister  must  have  had  great  possessions  if 
the  realisation  of  them  was  to  make  any  fraction  of  his  enormous 
debt.  Possibly  he  had  put  his  ill-gotten  gains  into  safe  investments 
far  from  the  source. 

A  very  human  king  to  be  influenced  in  such  a  matter  by  the 
terrified  supplication  of  the  criminal.  How  was  he  to  pay  all  ? 
Impossible,  but  such  was  the  minister’s  frantic  pleading. 

Note  that  the  king  not  only  grants  the  criminal’s  request  for 
patience  and  time  but  wipes  out  the  debt.  This  point  is  very 
important  in  building  up  the  contrast. 

“  Hundred  pence  ”  ;  about  ^4.  See  how  he  presents  his  bill ; 
he  first  throttles  his  debtor  and  then  presents  his  demands. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  alleged  in  justification  that  a  released  creditor 
such  as  this  man  has  to  set  about  the  business  of  collecting  his 
own  debts  with  energy,  if  he  is  ever  to  pay  his  own  creditor.  That 
indeed  is  true,  but  consider  the  way  he  sets  about  it.  His  debts, 
too,  had  been  wiped  out. 

A  familiar  ring  about  these  words.  Has  the  minister  heard 
them  anywhere  recently  ?  He  is  not  likely  to  remember.  The 
unfortunate  creditor  is  sent  to  prison  until  his  friends,  by  selling 
some  of  their  small  property  perhaps,  were  able  to  purchase  his 
release. 

Fellow  workers  were  fuU  of  indignation,  and  their  report 
moves  the  king  to  prompt  action.  The  king  does  not  suggest 
that  his  minister  should  have  remitted  the  debt  but  "  shown 
mercy  ”  by  allowing  time,  perhaps,  or  otherwise. 

The  justice  of  the  king’s  action  is  not  questioned ;  the 
obligation  was  moral  not  legal.  If  he  must  have  his  pound  of 
flesh,  he  surely  has  no  complaint  when  he  is  similarly  treated  in 
turn.  .  .  .  The  minister  is  handed  over  to  the  torturers,  which  was 
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not  a  feature  of  his  own  earlier  sentence.  The  purpose  of  such 
tortures  was  to  force  a  revelation  of  hidden  or  sequestered  wealth. 

In  this  case  the  cancellation  of  the  debt  is  withdrawn.  There 
is  no  foundation  in  this  verse  for  the  mistaken  belief  that  God 
withdraws  from  us  forgiveness  for  sins  once  forgiven.  We  must 
not  forget,  though,  that  by  mortal  sin  the  sinner  loses  all  the 
merit  he  has  gained,  thus  squandering  at  a  throw  the  treasures 
of  a  lifetime. 

This  verse  turns  the  point  of  the  sword  of  justice  at  us  all. 
We  are  spectators  at  a  play  and  thoroughly  approve  the  justice 
of  the  king  in  the  drama.  With  dramatic  suddenness  Christ  turns 
to  me  and  says,  “  You  are  that  man  "  (cf.  2  Kings  XII.  7). 
Forgiveness  of  Injuries  : 

There  is  no  escaping  the  point  of  this  parable — "  So  shall  my 
Heavenly  Father  do  to  you,  if  you  forgive  not  everyone  his  brother 
from  your  heart.”  Forgiveness,  sincere  forgiveness,  “  from  your 
heart  "  is  the  inescapable  condition  and  the  measure  of  our  own 
forgiveness  by  God.  We  pray,  ”  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we 
forgive  them  who  trespass  against  us.”  Ponder  these  words. 
If  we  do  not  forgive  in  reality,  these  words  are  a  prayer  to  God  to 
condemn  us  out  of  our  own  mouths. 

God  requires  the  pardon  of  injuries  from  us  by  a  fourfold 
title.  First,  as  Lord  from  His  creatures  ;  secondly,  as  a  Father 
from  His  children ;  thirdly,  as  our  Model  from  His  professed 
imitators  ;  fourthly,  as  our  Judge  (Bourdaloue). 

Pardon  is  difficult  to  the  natural  man  ;  it  is  abhorrent  and 
degrading  to  the  proud  man,  so  sensitive  about  his  self-esteem  and 
his  honour.  Yet  this  noblest  action  of  a  man  is  made  possible, 
even  easy,  by  the  grace  of  God.  Forgiveness  makes  us  most  like 
Christ.  It  is  the  characteristic  Christian  virtue.  Christ  did  more 
than  pardon.  He  pleaded  for  His  enemies,  “  Father,  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do.” 

TWENTY-SECOND  SUNDAY  AFTER  PENTECOST 
Matt.  XXJI.  15-21  {Mark  XII.  13-17  ;  Luke  XX.  20-26). 

The  time  is  the  Wednesday  of  Holy  Week,  when  Christ  is 
delivering  His  last  discourses  in  the  Temple  (see  notes  on  17th  and 
19th  Simdays).  His  old  enemies,  the  Pharisees,  find  new  allies  to 
help  them  catch  Christ  in  the  net  of  politics.  Again  it  is  a  fool¬ 
proof  plan. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  of  the  Jewish  world  in  term- 
of  modem  institutions.  Take  politics  and  religion  for  instance, 
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which  the  modern  democratic  state  keeps  apart.  The  Jews 
believed  that  as  the  chosen  people  they  were  to  be  governed  by  a 
theocracy,  that  is  by  God  through  His  appointed  rulers — appointed 
not,  in  our  way,  through  the  voice  of  the  people  or  by  heredity, 
but  expressed  in  God’s  own  way  (cf.  the  consecration  of  Saul 
I  Kings  X).  For  this  reason  aJl  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ 
abominated  the  Roman  rulers,  who  were  then  established 
and  ruled  through  two  Herod  kings  in  Galilee  and  Decapolis,  and 
directly  in  Judea  through  a  Roman  Governor,  Pontius  Pilate. 

The  Pharisees  were  not  a  political  party  but  primarily  a 
religious  one,  a  party  of  the  Centre,  midway  between  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  Zealots,  who  advocated  violence  towards  Roman 
domination,  and  the  Sadducees,  a  conservative  party  of  the  Right 
who  did  not  believe  very  deeply  in  the  theocracy  and  aimed  at 
“  making  the  best  bargain  ”  with  Rome.  To  think  of  the  Pharisees 
as  a  kind  of  Sinn  Fein  party  is  too  much  of  a  simplification.  Their 
opposition  was  for  deeper  than  political  reasons.  The  universal 
acceptance  of  theocracy  and  hatred  of  Roman  rule  reveal  the 
strong  irony  of  the  situation  where  Jews,  clamouring  for  the  blood 
of  their  Messiah,  proclaim  that  they  have  no  king  but  Caesar. 

We  read  three  times  in  the  gospels  but  nowhere  else  of  this 
"  Party  of  Herod  ”  and  there  is  disagreement  about  their  precise 
position.  Probably  they  were  a  party  who  supported  the  rule  of 
Herod  as  the  only  hope  of  liberation  from  Rome. 

The  tribute  to  Caesar  was  a  poll-tax  imposed  on  the  Jews 
after  the  death  of  Archelaus  (a.d.  6),  when  Judea  became  a  Roman 
province.  The  imposition  of  the  tax  had  earlier  provoked  a  rising 
under  Judas  the  Galilean,  and  payment  of  it  was  still  hateful  to 
every  Jew.  The  amount  was  a  denar,  worth  about  tenpence. 

Pharisees  do  not  appear  in  person  but  send  their  disciples, 
young  and  seemingly  ingenuous,  to  ask  a  question  that  might  have 
troubled  any  Jew.  These  emissaries  can  hardly  have  realised 
how  time  would  sanctify  as  a  tribute  what  they  spoke  in  hollow 
flattery.  They  speak  no  more  than  the  truth.  Great  praise, 
indeed,  to  be  a  “  true  speaker  ”  and  “  to  make  no  distinction 
between  man  and  man  !  ” 

How  natural  this  slipping  in  of  the  question  after  the  sugary 
preamble,  eis  if  it  were  the  most  casual  and  simple  matter  ! 

Christ  shows  in  a  way  they  hardly  expected  how  little  He 
cares  for  the  person  of  man.  “  Hypocrites,”  He  addresses  them  in 
a  tpne  of  majestic  and  controlled  indignation.  Their  purpose  i§ 
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unmasked  ;  they  might  now  be  dismissed  with  ignominy  but  He 
will  answer  their  question.  Christ's  inquiring  about  the 
inscription  is  not  of  course  for  information  but  for  demon¬ 
stration  ;  it  is  part  of  the  lesson.  The  Pharisees  offer 
Christ  the  coin  they  abhorred.  They  suspect  perhaps  the  drift 
but  the  lesson  is  continued  and  driven  home  with  inescapable  logic. 
The  image — and  Jews  were  to  abhor  all  graven  images — was  that 
of  Caesar,  and  no  one  would  deny  that  where  a  king’s  currency 
ran  His  power  was  acknowledged.  Thus  the  Pharisees  them¬ 
selves  had  supplied  perforce  the  answer  to  the  question  they 
intended  to  be  a  bait  to  lead  Christ  into  their  trap. 

But  the  word  of  Christ  went  further  and  reached  out  to  times 
and  men  who  had  never  heard  the  name  of  Caesar.  “  Render  . . . 
to  God  the  things  that  are  God’s.”  His  enemies  have  been  foiled 
again.  Did  Christ  say  it  was  lawful  to  pay  the  Imperial  Tax? 
He  showed  that  the  Pharisees  by  their  own  conduct  showed  that 
they  believed  it  lawful.  His  sublime  answer  had  a  relevance  and 
validity  far  beyond  the  context  of  the  Pharisees’  question. 
Sincerity  r 

What  detestable  hypocrites  these  Pharisees  were !  Their 
hollow,  contemptible  flattery  makes  one  want  to  show  them  up 
for  what  they  are.  How  glad  we  are  at  Christ’s  unmasking  them ! 
Christ  could  hardly  find  stronger  condemnation  than  to  call  them 
“hypocrites,”  a  name  which  sums  up  all  the  qualities  we  most  hate. 

Yet .  .  .  are  we  without  some  touch  of  the  same  odious  quality? 
Can  there  be  even  some  mote  in  our  own  eyes  which  we  do 
not  see  ?  Put  our  lives  to  the  test.  ‘T  believe  in  God,”  we 
profess  and  go  through  the  Creed,  ending  in  emphatic  belief  in  life 
everlasting.  ‘‘Hallowed  be  Thy  Name,”  we  pray.  “Lead  us  not 
into  temptation.”  Having  received  absolution  for  our  sins,  we 
proclaim  our  resolve  never  more  to  offend  God  and  to  amend  our 
lives. 

These  are  splendid  professions  and  no  doubt  sincerely  felt, 
but  we  should  test  their  deeper  sincerity  by  seeing  what  influence 
they  have  on  our  lives.  “By  their  fruits  you  shall  know  them.’’ 
The  great  scandal  of  our  times  is  that  there  are  so  many  people 
who  profess  to  be  Christians  but  who  bear  no  likeness  whatever  to 
Him  and  take  the  world  for  their  portion.  It  is  of  such  people 
that  Christ  speaks  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  people  who  believe 
their  rejection  impossible  on  the  Day  of  Reckoning.  “  Have  we 
not  prophesied  .  .  .  cast  out  devils  in  Thy  name  ?  ”  “I  never 
knew  you”  (Matt.  VII.  23;  cf.  Isiah  XXIX.  13-14). 
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Hypocrisy — “play-acting”,  so  the  word  means.  How  clever 
we  are  at  sustaining  the  part  and  how  versatile  !  Now  the 
Magdalene,  now  John  the  Baptist,  now  the  Prodigal  Son,  both  in 
his  earlier  and  in  his  later  phase.  “  Everything  by  starts  and 
nothing  long.”  We  need  greater  stability,  greater  sincerity, 
greater  purity  of  heart.  We  must  build  our  house  on  rock  (Matt. 
VII.  24). 

God  grant  us  greater  fear  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  Judgments. 

TWENTY-THIRD  SUNDAY  AFTER  PENTECOST. 
Matt.  IX.  18-26. 

The  setting  is  Galilee  during  the  second  year  of  Our  Lord’s 
public  mission.  Christ  had  come  across  the  Lake  of  Genesareth 
to  Caphemaum  to  be  warmly  received  by  the  Galileans.  The 
incident  told  here  is  described  by  all  three  synoptics  ;  St.  Mark’s 
account  is  the  most  detailed  of  the  three  and  should  be  studied 
closely. 

Jairus  is  an  important  person,  one  of  the  “Rulers  of  the 
Synagogue,”  a  group  much  respected  by  the  community. 
Matthew  and  Mark  teU  of  earlier  petitions  made  while  the  girl 
was  still  “on  the  point  of  dying.”  Jairus  had  heard  'of  Jesus’ 
method  of  imposing  hands  and  takes  it  to  be  the  customary 
formula.  His  mentioning  it  does  not  imply  any  lack  of  faith,  or 
the  belief  that  it  was  necessary  for  Christ  to  be  able  to  place  His 
hands  on  the  girl  in  order  to  cure  her.  Lagrange  remarks  well 
how  realistic  is  the  broken  pleading  of  the  anguished  father  as 
told  by  St.  Mark. 

A  miracle  in  parenthesis  :  the  woman’s  suffering  from 
haemorrhage  made  her  legally  unclean,  and  she  would  therefore 
be  unwilling  to  admit  her  disease  by  approaching  Jesus  openly. 
At  the  four  corners  of  his  robe  every  pious  Jew  wore  fringes 
fastened  by  blue  ribbons  to  remind  his  straying  eyes  of  the  law  of 
the  Lord  (Numbers  XV.  38).  It  was  one  of  these  the  woman 
touched. 

St.  Matthew  omits  the  question.  By  the  question  and  His 
consoling  words  to  her,  Jesus  wished  to  show  approval  of  her  great 
faith.  It  was  not  contact  with  His  body  or  His  garment  but 
contact  in  faith  which  cured  her  disease.  There  is  a  legend  that 
the  woman’s  name  was  Bernice  (Veronica),  and  that  it  was  she 
who  later  wiped  the  face  of  Christ  on  the  way  to  Calvary. 

At  the  house  all  is  confusion  and  bustle,  the  beginning  of  so 
many  preparations.  The  sound  of  flute  pla)dng  and  keening 
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would  sound  to  us  very  “eastern”  and  exotic.  The  people  of  the 
house  naturally  did  not  undertake  these  things  until  life  was 
clearly  extinguished. 

V.  24 ;  the  people  of  the  house  mocked  at  such  an  absurd  state¬ 
ment,  as  they  thought  it,  from  one  who  had  not  yet  entered  the  house 
and  seen  the  corpse.  Christ’s  reason  for  speaking  in  this  fashion  (cf. 
John  XI.  ii)  was  in  order  to  prevent  the  excitement  that  would 
follow.  A  match  could  easily  set  off  that  dangerous  messianic 
enthusiasm.  The  chosen  three  apostles  were  to  be  witnesses  of 
the  miracle  for  the  day  when  they  would  proclaim  these  things 
from  the  housetops. 

The  miracle  is  performed  with  great  simplicity.  These 
Aramaic  words,  the  very  words  spoken  by  Christ,  mean,  “Girl, 
arise.”  Note  that  Christ  takes  the  girl  by  the  hand  ;  such  little 
actions  express  the  tender  courtesy  of  Christ.  St.  Mark  adds  the 
detail  of  Christ’s  bidding  them  give  the  girl  something  to  eat.  The 
feelings  of  awe  which  possessed  the  bystanders  set  off  strongly  this 
action  of  Christ,  so  homely  and  so  thoughtful.  Even  the  least 
need  of  this  little  girl  must  not  be  forgotton.  She  is  alive,  they 
must  not  forget  she  is  hungry,  poor  child.  How  little  does  He 
dramatise  His  miracle  ! 

Faith  in  the  Blessed  Eucharist  : 

The  healing  of  the  woman  with  the  haemorrhage  was  not  done 
by  magic.  Magic  attributes  preternatural  power  to  mere  touch 
or  to  a  formula.  Crowds  were  pressing  in  on  Christ,  yet  this 
woman  alone  was  healed.  Even  when  St.  Peter’s  shadow  worked 
miracles  of  healing,  power  did  not  come  from  that  alone  and 
automatically.  Faith  is  always  necessary — “All  things  are 
possible  to  him  who  believes”  (Mark  IX.  23). 

In  the  Blessed  Eucharist  we  come  so  much  nearer  to  Christ 
than  merely  kissing  the  hem  of  His  robe,  nearer  even  than  St.  John 
did  when  he  rested  his  head  on  Christ’s  bosom.  We  eat  His  flesh, 
make  His  body  our  food. 

“  Both  the  wicked  and  the  good 
Eat  of  this  celestial  food 
But  with  ends  how  opposite.” — {Lauda  Sion.) 

Have  we  wounds  to  be  healed,  passions  hardened  with 
indulgence  of  more  than  twelve  years  ?  Consider  the  line  of 
recollected  communicants.  What  miracles  could  the  Blessed 
Eucharist  not  work  in  them  as  they  file  back  to  their  places,  if  they 
had  but  faith  and  a  sense  of  their  needs  !  From  this  Bread  of  Life 
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power  goes  out  to  revitalise  flagging  powers,  restore  broken  tissues, 
tone  up  the  muscles,  build  us  up,  "  to  the  full  measure  of  the 
stature  of  Christ  ”  (Eph.  IV.  13). 

Since  communicants  have  such  opportunities,  what  a  pity 
more  do  not  come  to  receive  the  Blessed  Eucharist !  What  an 
opportunity,  especially  for  young  people  who  have  to  struggle 
with  temptations  within  and  without,  and  who  so  need  this  Bread 
of  Life  to  build  up  their  souls.  Like  workers  in  heavy  industry 
and  in  the  mines,  they  need  special  rations  against  the  heavy 
drain  on  their  energies  and  against  the  dark,  sin-laden  atmosphere 
in  which  they  must  live. 

This  miracle  could  be  called  the  Quiet  Miracle.  If  Christ  had 
not  published  it,  only  God  and  the  woman  would  have  known 
that  “the  source  of  the  bleeding  dried  up."  Such  wonders  can 
the  Blessed  Eucharist  do  in  us.  Let  us  then  approach  it  with  a 
sense  of  need  and  such  faith  as  this  woman  had. 

"  Lo !  upon  the  altar  lies 
Hidden  deep  from  human  eyes 
Bread  of  angels  from  the  skies.” — {Lauda  Sion.) 

The  Secret  : 

This  great  miracle  has  a  strange  setting,  very  different  from 
the  dramatic  setting  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  or  the  raising  of  the 
widow’s  son  of  Naim.  Here  no  attention  is  paid  to  Christ,  no  one 
in  the  house  now  thinks  of  Him,  unless  perhaps  with  regret  that  j 

He  had  not  come  in  time  while  there  was  still  life  in  the  girl.  1 

Over  the  sounds  of  the  keeners  and  the  clatter  of  dishes  rises  the 
sound  of  derision  at  His  words.  Curiosity  about  His  doings  "  back 
in  the  room  ”  cannot  have  been  very  great,  where  every  one  was  j 
occupied  with  the  consequences  of  death.  The  Prophet  had  been 
wrong,  that  was  all.  He  would  see  for  Himself  that  the  girl  was 
dead.  The  little  group  in  the  room  alone  knew  the  great  secret. 

The  world  never  understands  Christ  because  He  is  not  of  it  1 
and  its  ways  are  not  His  ways.  The  friends  of  Lazarus  and  Mary  j 
spoke  of  Him  as  with  a  grievance,  "  Could  He  not  have  prevented 
this  man’s  death  ?  ”  (John  XI.  36),  little  knowing  what  a  greater 
wonder  He  had  prepared.  His  disciples  again  and  again  failed  to  . 
understand  Christ  and  the  nature  of  His  kingdom.  All  were  ■ 
scandalised  at  His  death.  } 

For  us  let  it  be  enough  to  have  the  word  of  God  and  to  accept  j 
all  He  sends  in  a  spirit  of  deep  and  humble  faith.  The  future  is  in  | 
God’s  hands ;  it  is  in  good  hands.  We  are  all  apt  to  pay  lip  j 
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service  to  our  belief  in  Divine  Providence,  while  we  think,  devise 
and  act  as  if  the  future  of  families,  ourselves  and  the  Church  of 
God  depended  upon  our  efforts  alone.  Work  we  must,  but  without 
anxiety.  “  Do  not  fret,  then,  about  tomorrow”  (Matt.  VI.  25-34). 
Often  it  is  when  things  seem  darkest  that  relief  comes,  to  show  us 
that  it  is  the  work  of  God  and  not  of  man. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  know  the  reason  why,  but  with  faith  and 
devotion  to  work  the  will  of  God.  The  secret  lies  with  God  ;  we 
should  trust  ourselves  to  Him  with  confidence  in  His  protection. 
This  is  so  very  necessary  now,  when  thinking  people  are  staggered 
at  the  possibility  of  man’s  destructive  power. 

“  In  peace  I  will  sleep  and  I  will  rest  because  Thou  alone, 
O  Lord,  hast  established  me  in  hope.”  (Psalm  4.) 

TWENTY-FOURTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  PENTECOST. 
Matt.  XXIV.  15-35. 

Tuesday  of  Holy  Week,  when  Christ  and  His  disciples  look 
down  from  Mount  Olivet  on  the  terraces  and  courts  of  the  Temple. 
Of  these  Christ  had  prophesied  that  not  a  stone  should  be  left  upon 
a  stone.  Peter,  James  and  John  had  asked  when  this  destruction 
was  to  be,  when  was  the  end  of  the  world,  and  what  would  be  the 
sign  of  the  Coming.  We  must  remember  that  Jews  generally 
coupled  these  two  things,  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  the 
end  of  the  world ;  their  thoughts  passed  naturally  from  one  to 
the  other,  as  if  they  were  but  different  aspects  of  the  same  event. 
We  might  illustrate  this  from  the  saying  one  often  heard  during 
the  recent  war,  "  When  will  the  war  be  over,  and  we  can  bum 
our  ration  books  ”  ?  But  the  ration  book,  in  fact,  survived  the 
end  of  the  war  by  a  very  long  time.  The  reply  of  Our  Lord  to 
these  questions  is  the  passage  chosen  for  this  end-of-the-year  gospel. 

In  verses  15-22  Christ  foretells  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  which 
actually  happened  forty  years  after  His  death,  in  the  year  a.d.  70, 
and  which  had  not  yet  taken  place  when  St.  Matthew  wrote  his 
gospel  somewhere  between  a.d.  42  and  50.  Prophecy  is  never 
easy  to  understand — if  it  were,  no  one  would  be  so  stupid  as  to 
ignore  its  warnings — and  furthermore,  there  was  in  the  Old 
Testament  prophets  an  imagery  which  was  recognised  as  the 
idiom  of  apocalyptic  vision.  The  “  abomination  of  desolation  ” 
(Daniel  IX.  27)  probably  refers  to  the  desecration  of  the  Temple 
by  zealots  just  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 

City  dwellers  were  to  fly  without  a  moment’s  delay — people 
rested  hidf  dressed  on  the  housetops — to  the  country  to  seek  the 
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shelter  of  the  caves.  Roads,  which  were  always  poor,  would  in 
winter  be  nearly  impassible  with  snow,  flooding,  etc.  ;  mothers 
bearing,  or  nursing,  children  had  of  course  a  further  inconvenience. 

Possibly  there  were  some  converted  Jews  who  still  observed 
the  Sabbath  custom  which  forbade  one  to  travel  more  than  a 
kilometre  unless  in  peril  of  life.  Even  then,  possibly,  there  would 
still  be  timid  souls  who  would  hesitate  to  fly. 

These  words  are  from  Daniel  XII.  i.  Josephus’s  account  of 
the  siege  makes  moving  reading.  Eleven  hundred  thousand  Jews 
lost  their  lives  ;  those  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  were 
tortured  and  crucified  by  hundreds  ;  famine  drove  the  starving 
population  to  crimes  too  terrible  to  mention. 

The  days  were  shortened  in  God’s  decrees  ;  otherwise  no 
one  (“  no  flesh  ”  is  a  hebraism)  would  have  survived.  One  hundred 
thousand  did  in  fact  survive  to  be  transported  as  slaves  to  build 
in  Rome  the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  the  renowned  Colosseum.  It 
is  a  matter  of  history  that  before  the  approach  of  the  army  of 
Titus  the  Christians,  led  by  the  bishop  Simon,  fled  to  Pella,  a 
town  east  of  the  Jordan. 

Christ  passes  to  speak  of  the  Coming  and  the  Judgment. 
Commentators  explain  this  hardly  perceptible  modulation  to  a 
related  subject  by  an  illustration  from  the  experience  of  mountain 
climbers.  From  a  distance  and  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  it 
often  seems  to  the  climber  that  one  peak  rises  immediately  behind 
another,  but  it  is  discovered  on  reaching  the  summit  that  the 
peaks  are  separated  by  great  distances.  The  third  dimension,  as 
it  were,  cannot  be  perceived  until  the  first  peak  is  scaled. 
Similarly,  in  apocalyptic  vision  figures  emerge  dimly,  and  perspec¬ 
tive  and  proportion  are  blurred. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  His  coming  ;  it  will  be  as  evident 
as  lightning ;  all  will  know  it  as  certainly  as  vultures  know  by 
instinct  of  the  presence  of  a  carcass,  a  truly  apocalyptic  image. 

The  Sign  of  the  Cross  is  now  dominating  earth  and  heaven, 
bringing  woe  and  grief  to  its  enemies  ("  tribes  of  the  earth").  Cf. 
Daniel  VII.  13. 

This  quiet  pendant  adds  solemnity  to  the  warning. 

"  This  generation  ”  :  there  are  many  explanations.  Probably 
the  phrase  refers  to  the  generation  then  living,  who  would  not  have 
died  before  witnessing  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  This  solemn  affirma¬ 
tion  establishes  the  words  for  ever. 
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The  General  Judgment  : 

An  appropriate  end-of-year  gospel,  which  turns  our  thoughts  to 
the  Day  of  Wrath.  Our  minds  are  likely  to  refuse  at  first  to  be 
deeply  moved  by  this  account,  allowing  only  the  kind  of  excitement 
of  the  imagination  that  might  be  caused  by  some  great  spectacle,  I 
film  or  novel.  The  truth  so  surpasses  all  human  experience,  seems 
so  remote,  that  many  may  refuse  to  take  it  seriously.  In  the 
Particular  Judgment  we  are  one  of  the  principals,  while  in  the 
General  Judgment  we  are  but  one  of  that  great  sea  of  humanity. 

These  points  may  help  : 

The  General  Judgment  is  unlike  the  Particular  :  it  is  not  an 
application  of  God’s  law  to  an  individual  soul  and  sentence.  It  is 
rather  the  solemn  vindication  of  the  Justice  of  God,  the  triumph 
of  the  Cross  over  every  evil  thing  that  has  lifted  itself  up  against 
God.  In  this  great  auto  da  fe  every  crime  must  stand  revealed, 
every  hypocrisy  unmasked,  every  secret  shame  proclaimed.  This 
reversal  of  all  that  the  wicked  and  scoffers  believed  will  strike 
such  terror  into  those  wretched  souls,  that  they  will  call  on  the 
mountains  to  hide  them  from  the  face  of  God.  (Cf.  Wisdom, 
chapter  V.)  (See  St.  Augustine’s  beautiful  point  on  Herod’s 
fearing  the  Babe  in  the  stable — Die  II  intra  Oct.  Epiph,  lectiones 
II  Noct.) 

This  judgment  is  also  necessary  for  the  triumph  of  the  just, 

“who  come  forth  unto  the  Resurrection  of  life”  (John  V.  29). 
Martyrs  who  seeded  their  witness  with  blood,  and  who  languished 
in  prisons,  whose  bodies  the  wicked  dishonoured,  the  chaste  and  ' 
the  faithful  followers  of  the  Lamb,  and  all  those  who,  though  they  I  j 
sinned,  confessed  to  the  Lord  and  had  their  souls  washed  in  the  '  1 

blood  of  thejLamb — all  will  have  part  in  the  triumphal  procession 
of  Christ. 

The  Judge  is  Christ.  With  all  the  pomp  of  the  Great  Assize 
Christ  will  come  tp  judge  justice,  full  justice,  “to  render  to  everyone 
the  proper  things  of  the  body,  according  as  he  has  done.”  The 
time  of  mercy  is  past.  The  test  is  charity,  practical  charity  to 
Christ  in  the  person  of  his  brothers.  The  sentence  is  but  one  of 
two:  “Depart”  or  “Possess  the  Kingdom.”  God  grant  us  now  a 
deep  fear  of  His  judgments,  so  that  we  may  feel  contrition  for 
our  sins  and  “be  able  to  stand”  in  that  day.  a' 

We  are  already  in  a  sense  partially  judged  for  the  years  we 
have  lived.  How  much  will  be  carried  forward  for  the  years  to 
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come  ?  And  on  which  side  will  it  be  ?  Of  course,  that  judgment  is 
still  conditional ;  the  clock  has  not  stopped  for  us  yet,  but  “our 
salvation  is  nearer  than  when  we  first  came  to  belief  in  God”  by 
baptism.  Behind  us  are  years  of — what  ?  Waste  ?  Indifference  ? 
Spells  of  indifferent  effort  with  episodes  of  grave  sin  ?  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  preacher  to  sound  today  the  solemn  warnings  of 
the  Judgment.  On  the  solid  foundation  of  fear  of  God’s  judg¬ 
ments,  all  can  build  up  their  lives  anew,  “  looking  to  the  blessed 
hope  and  coming  of  the  glory  of  the  great  God  and  Our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ."  (Titus  II.  13.) 

St.  Patrick's  College,  J.  G.  McGarry. 

Maynooth. 


Morning  Mass. 

In  the  first  village  I  came  to  I  found  that  Mass  was  over,  and  this  justly  annoyed  me; 
for  what  is  a  pilgrimage  in  which  a  man  cannot  hear  Mass  every  morning  ?  ...  Of 
course  there  is  a  grace  and  influence  belonging  to  such  a  custom,  but  it  is  not  of  that  I  am 
speaking,  but  of  the  pleasing  sensation  of  order  and  accomplishment  which  attaches  to  a 
day  one  has  opened  by  Mass  ;  a  purely  temporal,  'and,  for  all  I  know  ...  a  carnal 
feeling,  but  a  source  of  continual  comfort  to  me.  ...  And  the  most  important  cause  of 
this  feeling  of  satisfaction  is  that  you  are  doing  what  the  human  race  has  done  for  thousands 
upon  thousands  upon  thousands  of  years.  This  is  a  matter  of  such  moment  that  I  am 
astonished  people  hear  of  it  so  little  ....  Now  in  the  morning  Mass  you  do  all  that  the 
race  needs  to  do  and  has  done  for  all  these  ages  where  religion  was  concerned  ;  there  you 
have  the  sacred  and  separate  Enclosure,  the  Altar,  the  Priest  in  his  Vestments,  the  set 
ritual,  the  ancient  and  hierarchic  tongue,  and  all  that  your  nature  cries  out  for  in  the 
matter  of  worship. 

Hilaire  Belloc — "  The  Path  to  Rome." 


Holy  Seasons. 

Man  has  a  body  as  well  as  a  soul,  and  the  whole  of  man,  soul  and  body,  is  nourished 
sanely  by  a  multiplicity  of  observed  traditional  things.  Moreover,  there  is  this  great 
quality  in  the  unchanging  practice  of  Holy  Seasons,  that  it  makes  explicable,  tolerable 
and  normal  what  is  otherwise  a  shocking  and  intolerable  and  even,  in  the  fullest  sense, 
abnormal  thing.  I  mean,  the  mortality  of  immortal  man. 


Hilaire  Belloc — "  A  Remaining  Christmas." 
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What  Are  These  Wounds?  The 
Life  of  a  Cistercian  Mystic,  Saint 
Lutgarde  of  Aywifcres.  By  Thomas 
Merton.  Pp.  xi,  igi.  Milwaukee  : 
Bruce  Publishing  Co.  Price  $2.50. 

This  book  by  Thomas  Merton  revives 
the  memory  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  figures  in  early  Cistercian 
history,  St.  Lutgarde  of  Aywiferes 
She  was  by  birth  a  Fleming,  the 
daughter  of  a  burgher  of  Tongres, 
where  she  was  bom  in  1182.  'N^en 
she  was  twelve  she  entered  a  Bene¬ 
dictine  convent  at  St.  Trond  as  a 
kind  of  boarder  enjoying  a  large 
measure  of  personal  liberty.  A  small 
romance  with  a  young  man  ended 
abraptly  when,  one  day  as  she  was 
talking  to  him,  Christ  appeared  to  her 
and  showed  her  the  wound  in  His 
side.  After  that  she  found  her  tme 
self  in  the  whole-hearted  service  of 
the  Lover  who  invited  her  to  an 
”  exchange  of  hearts  ”  with  Himself. 
About  1205  she  became  prioress  at 
St.  Trond  but  left  it  soon  after  to 
join  the  newly  established  Cistercian 
convent  of  Aywiferes.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  find  that  she  hesitated  before 
taking  this  step  on  the  ground  that 
Aywiferes  was  a  French,  or  as  modern 
Belgians  would  say,  a  Walloon 
convent. 

Mr.  Merton  (to  call  him  by  the 
name  by  which  he  continues  to  be 
known  as  a  writer)  gives  us  an 
enlightening  picture  of  the  life  lived 
by  the  Cistercian  nuns  at  this  period. 

"  The  life  was  much  the  same,  in  its 
broad  outlines,  as  life  in  a  Trappist 
monastery  or  convent  of  Trappistines 
in  our  day,  except  that  while  the  fasts 
were  stricter  and  longer,  eggs  and 
fish  were  occasionally  served  in  the 
refectory."  St.  Bernard's  spirit, 
that  of  the  love  of  God  "  wittout 
measure,”  gave  purpose  and  direc¬ 
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tion  to  the  daily  round  of  labour, 
lectio  divina,  private  prayer,  and 
above  all  the  liturgy.  Nevertheless, 
as  Mr.  Merton  points  out,  we  have 
now  reached  the  thirteenth  century 
with  its  keener  sense  of  individual 
action  both  in  the  secular  and  in  the 
religious  sphere.  The  age  of  St. 
Francis  with  his  ardent  personal 
devotion  to  the  Sacred  Humanity, 
culminating  in  his  reception  of  the 
stigmata,  was  at  hand.  The  same 
influence,  a  sharper  awareness  of  the 
relationship  between  every  individual 
man  and  woman  and  “  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus,”  may  be  discerned  in 
the  religious  spirit  of  St.  Lutgarde. 
She  added  the  ideal  of  vicarious 
satisfaction  for  sinners  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  and  less  passionately  apostolic 
ideal  of  the  Cistercian  founders  who 
had  spread  the  way  of  life  inaugurated 
by  St.  Bernard  up  and  down  Europe 
after  his  death.  In  one  of  her  visions 
Christ  said  to  her,  in  words  which  we 
should  naturally  associate  with  a 
modem  "  victim  soul  ”  rather  than 
with  a  contemplative  of  the  thirteenth 
century  :  '*  Do  you  not  see  how  I 
offer  Myself  entirely  to  My  Father, 
for  My  sinners  ?  In  the  same  way, 
I  would  have  you  offer  yourself 
entirely  to  Me  for  My  sinners,  and 
avert  the  anger  which  has  been 
kindled  against  them,  in  retribution 
for  sin.”  Moreover,  according  to 
the  account  of  her  contemporary 
biographer,  Thomas  of  Cantimpr^, 
she  received  a  stigmatic  wound  in  her 
heart  and  sweated  blood  on  several 
occasions. 

Long  as  she  lived  at  Aywiferes, 
Lutgarde  never  learned  to  speak 
French  and  so  was  spared  the  duties 
of  superiorship  which  might  other¬ 
wise  have  been  imposed  on  her  and 
hindered  the  fulfilment  of  her  own 
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special  vocation.  Her  life  was  en¬ 
tirely  spiritual  in  its  inner  ordering 
and  in  its  significance  for  the  outside 
world  during  her  own  lifetime  and  in 
the  centuries  following  her  death. 
Like  other  mediaeval  mystics  she 
could  be  a  severe  and  rather  frighten¬ 
ing  critic  of  those  in  high  places,  not 
excluding  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  him¬ 
self.  Innocent  III  appeared  to  her 
to  have,  on  the  whole,  made  a  rather 
sorry  show  in  life.  After  his  death 
in  1216  she  saw  him  in  vision 
wrapped  in  flame,  says  Mr.  Merton. 

“  ‘  Who  are  you  ?  ’  she  asked  of 
the  figure  in  the  flame. 

‘  I  am  Pope  Innocent.' 

‘  What,’  cried  Lutgarde,  over¬ 
whelmed  with  sorrow.  ‘  How  is  it 
that  you,  our  common  father,  are 
being  tormented  in  such  great 
pain  ?  ’ 

The  Pope  revealed  to  her  three 
causes  why  he  had  rendered  him¬ 
self  worthy  even  of  hell,  but  said 
he  had  merited  grace  to  escape  that 
torment  by  founding  a  monastery 
dedicated  to  the  Mother  of  God. 
Nevertheless,  he  said  he  had  been 
consigned  to  purgatory  until  the 
Day  of  Judgment .  .  . .” 

Lutgarde’s  consuming  zeal  for  the 
salvation  of  "  bad  Christians  and 
heretics " — Mr.  Merton  wisely  re¬ 
minds  us  that  it  was  the  age  of  the 
Albigensians  and  of  Frederick  II  as 
well  as  of  the  great  saints  of  the  time 
— was  nourished  by  an  ardent 
devotion  to  the  wounds  of  Christ. 
“  ‘  What  are  these  wounds  in  the 
midst  of  Thy  hands  ?  ’  Lutgarde 
was  to  cry,  in  spirit,  to  her  Christ, 
and  all  her  years  at  Aywiferes  was  to 
be  amazed  and  filled  with  sorrow  at 
His  reply  :  ‘  With  these  was  I 

wounded  in  the  house  of  them  that 
loved  Me  !  ’  ” 

The  Easter  of  1246  found  her 
ready  for  death.  She  had  been  quite 
blind  since  1235  and  death  would  be 
a  deliverance  in  every  way,  so  she 
waited  maximo  timore  et  exultatione 
for  its  coming.  She  died  on  June,  16 
1246. 

Mr.  Merton  devotes  special  chap¬ 
ters  to  St.  Lutgarde’s  spiritual  life 
and  to  her  place  among  the  Church’s 


mystics,  though  these  subjects  are 
not  far  from  his  attention  in  any 
chapter.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
book  tends  to  be  too  directly  didactic 
by  the  standards  of  modem  taste  in 
the  writing  of  hagiography,  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  author  has  no  intention 
of  writing  by  these  standards  at  all. 
His  book  in  unashamedly  an  essay 
in  edifying  biography.  In  his  pre¬ 
face  he  explains  that  the  book  was 
originally  written  in  1945,  before  the 
now  celebrated  Elected  Silence,  as  an 
unsigned  work.  Its  first  readers, 
we  may  presume,  were  the  monks  of 
the  Abbey  of  Gethsemani,  and  the 
approach  to  his  subject  adopted  by 
Mr.  Merton  was  determined  no  doubt 
— and  quite  rightly — by  the  accepted 
monastic  convention  as  regards 
domestic  hagiography.  He  was 
asked  by  the  Abbot  to  write  a  life 
of  a  mediaeval  Cistercian  nun  for  the 
spiritual  encouragement  of  Cister¬ 
cians,  actual  and  potential,  both  men 
and  women,  of  the  twentieth  century; 
and  it  is  the  measure  of  his  success  in 
doing  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  defects 
which  were  bound  to  arise  in  the 
composition  of  such  a  work  by  one 
unaccustomed  to  writing  about  the 
Middle  Ages,  this  life  of  St.  Lutgarde 
holds  one’s  attention  gently  and 
persistently,  and  leaves  one  at  the  end 
turning  back  over  the  pages  to  savour 
again  some  of  the  touching  quotations 
from  the  old  Vita  Lutgardis  and 
Mr.  Merton’s  comments  on  them. 
The  result  of  this  change  of  spiritual 
atmosphere  for  Mr.  Merton — from 
modem  America  to  mediaeval  Bel¬ 
gium — is  that  there  is  not  very  much 
here  of  the  verve  and  forthrightness 
(whether  you  like  them  or  not)  that 
make  Elected  Silence  so  very  lively. 
Instead  there  is  a  more  cloistral  note, 
a  tranquil  insistence  on  primary 
things,  occasionally  an  overstressing 
of  some  point,  as  when  a  few  lines  in 
the  Vita  Lutgardis  occasion  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  her  spiritual  trials  in  the  light 
of  St.  John  of  the  Cross’s  distinction 
between  the  night  of  the  senses  and 
that  of  the  spirit. 

Another  difficulty  which  the  critical 
reader  will  meet  in  What  Are  These 
Wounds  ?  is  Mr.  Merton’s  way  of 
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using  his  sources,  or  rather  the  one  quoted  by  Mr.  Merton  :  Qui  vidit 

and  only  source  for  St.  Lutgarde’s  testimonium  perhibuit,  et  scimus  quia 

life,  Thomas  of  Cantimpr6’s  Vita,  verum  est  testimonium  ejus. 

He  is  aware  that  Thomas  as  a  bio-  These  are  merely  incidental  matters 
grapher  suffers  from  "  the  naivete  in  a  book  whose  real  value  does  not 

common  in  his  age  *’  but  on  the  rest  on  the  appraisal  given  in  it  to 

whole  comes  down  fairly  confidently  mediaeval  sources  of  hagiography, 
on  the  side  of  Thomas’s  reliability.  It  is  a  monument  of  love  for  St. 
This  judgment  is  too  summary  and  Lutgarde  and  it  gives  us  an  insight 

is  too  loosely  applied  in  practice,  into  the  mystery  of  love  and  suffering 

Auger  pointed  out  in  his  £tude  sur  les  to  which  she  dedicated  her  life. 

mystiques  des  Pays-Bas  au  moyen  dge  And  as  Thomas  of  Cantimpr6  says, 
(1891),  a  pioneer  work  on  some  of  “  reverence  for  veiled  mystery  is  the 
the  minor  figures  of  its  period,  that  mother  of  devotion." 

Thomas  is  a  sincere  biographer  but  Those  who  have  relished  Thomas 
that  '*  his  atmosphere  is  the  marvel-  Merton’s  other  books  will  find  some- 

lous."  Again  Fr.  Thurston,  in  his  thing  to  learn  in  this  one  also,  and 

note  to  the  account  of  St.  Lutgarde  many  to  whom  Elected  Silence  made 

in  the  new  edition  of  Butler’s  Lives  no  appeal  will  respond  easily  to  What 

of  the  Saints,  remarks  on  Thomas's  Are  These  Wounds  ?  Here,  they  wiU 

"  obvious  credulity,  as  evidenced  not  feel,  is  a  book  written  as  books  should 

only  here,  but  in  other  writings  of  always  be  written  by  good  monks  and 

his."  Such  criticisms  might  be  as  they  have  ever  l^en  written  since 

taken  to  deprive  the  Vita  of  most  of  the  days  of  Cassian,  soberly  and 

its  value.  In  fact,  however,  Thomas  rather  demurely,  full  of  wise  saws  and 

is  generally  a  good  witness  when  he  modem  instances,  and  animated  by 

records  what  he  knew  of  Lutgarde  at  the  Spirit  of  God. 

first  hand — he  knew  her  personally  Irish  readers,  mindful  of  the  part 
for  sixteen  years — but  his  hearsay  played  by  Irish  Cistercians  in  trans- 

evidence  of  marvellous  happenings  ferring  the  Cistercian  ideal  to  the 
is  mostly  susp>ect  and  often  worthless.  American  continent,  and  of  the  part 
If  Mr.  Merton  has  insist^  on  the  played  by  Irish  Cistercian  nuns  in 
difference  between  Thomas  s  evidence  making  the  same  way  of  life  available 

given  ^  from  his  personal  experience  fQj  American  women  in  recent  years, 
and  his  reports  on  the  basis  of  what  remark  with  pleasure  that  this 

he  got  from  others,  he  would  not,  for  book  is  dedicated  "  to  the  Cistercian 

example,  have  set  down  Thomas  s  nuns  who  are  trying  to  love  the 

story  of  St.  Osanna,  the  daughter  of  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  in  twentieth- 

the  King  of  Ireland,  as  a  piece  of  century  America  as  He  was  once 

serious  history,  even  though  Thomas,  loved  by  their  great  Patroness,  St. 

after  telling  of  the  saint  s  threefold  Lutgarde  of  Aywiferes.” 

apparition  to  a  French  priest,  solemn¬ 
ly  states  in  words  of  the  Vita  not  Sean  O’Riordan. 

NEW  CATECHISMS  FROM  ABROAD 

The  Abbreviated  Catechism  with  The  Abbreviated  Catechism  which 

Explanations.  By  F.  H.  Drinkwater’  Fr.  Francis  Drinkwater  now  issues 

With  a  Preface  by  Most  Rev.  Joseph  with  explanations  is  not  exactly  new, 

Masterson,  Archbishop  of  Birming-  but  it  does  suppose  a  new  and  radi- 

ham.  London  :  Bums  Oates.  Pp.  cally  different  approach  to  the 

88.  Price  2/6.  teaching  of  the  catechism  from  what 

we  usually  regard  as  unassailable. 
The  New  French  Catechism.  Article  'This  approach  is  embodied  in  the 

in  The  Sower,  a  Quarterly  Journal  Sower  Scheme  of  Religious  Instrac- 

of  Catholic  Education.  The  Sower,  tion  associated  with  Fr.  Drinkwater’s 
Lower  Gmmal,  Dudley.  Price  i/-.  name,  and  the  official  method  of 
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instruction  i  n  the  Archdiocese  of 
Birmingham  for  many  years.  The 
Abbreviated  Catechism  first  ap¬ 
peared,  I  think,  in  1936.  It  cuts 
out  a  great  number  of  ^e  formulas 
of  the  English  Catechism,  but  there 
is  no  change  in  the  wording  of  those 
retained.  There  is  an  asterisk  before 
the  few  dozen  questions  which  are 
the  only  ones  that  children  following 
the  Sower  Scheme  are  expected  to 
learn  by  heart. 

It  is  none  of  our  business  here  to 
discuss  the  Sower  Scheme,  but  we 
must  observe  that  even  the  Abbrevi¬ 
ated  Catechism  is  not  placed  in  the 
pupil’s  hamds  until  he  has  reached 
the  stage  which  is  now  known  in 
EngUsh  education  as  “  eleven  plus." 
By  then  a  child’s  strictly  elementary 
education  is  supposed  to  be  complete, 
and  after  an  examination  which 
seems  to  consist  largely  of  intelligence 
tests  he  passes  on  to  one  or  other  of 
the  lines  of  post-primary  teaching. 
If  he  is  adjudged  good  enough  he 
goes  to  a  grammar  school,  what  we 
still  call  a  secondary  school.  If  he 
is  not  good  enough,  and  does  not 
belong  to  the  small  percentage  of 
those  who  seem  to  have  special 
aptitude  for  some  kind  of  technical 
or  art  school,  he  finds  himself  in  a 
secondary-modem  school  (called,  I 
believe,  in  the  Northern  Irelwd 
version,  an  intermediate  school). 
Here  he  stays  until  he  is  15  (or  i6 
when  the  leaving  age  is  up  that  high), 
and  receives  an  education  somewhat 
on  the  lines  of  our  ill-developed 
continuation  schools.  He  is  then 
ready  for  a  “  job  ’’  as  distinct  from  a 
•‘profession’’.  Religious  instmction 
in  this  relatively  new  and  experi¬ 
mental  type  of  school  is  naturaUy  a 
worry  for  catechists.  Fr.  Drink- 
water’s  latest  book  is  meant  especially 
for  these  secondary-modems,  which, 
as  it  happens,  hold  by  far  the 
greatest  percentage  of  post-primary 
pupils. 

This  distinguished  catechist  has 
been  writing  teachers'  aid-books  for 
more  than  20  years,  but  this  is  his 
first  pupils’  text-book.  It  is  meant 
to  take  the  place  of  those  Explanatory 
Catechisms  and  Catechism  Note — 


New  Books 

Books  that  we  are  accustomed  to. 
There  is  very  much  less  in  this  little 
book  than  we  often  attempt  to  pump 
into  our  children  to  make  them  “  fit 
for  Confirmation  ’’ ;  but,  certainly, 
those  who  master  it  and  are  able  to 
discuss  it  with  intelligence  should  be 
ready  to  defend  the  faith  that  is  in 
them.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  Fr. 
Drinkwater’s  style  that  he  can  put  a 
thing  well,  and  he  does  keep  well 
clear  of  the  excessive  use  of  technical 
words  that  he  has  always  denounced 
as  •'  theological  jargon."  But  his 
style  can  be  deceptively  easy  and 
urbane.  His  ready  assumption  that 
the  secondary-modems  have  come  a 
long  way  since  they  were  kids  will 
flatter  them  as  young  people  like  to  be 
flattered.  Perhaps  it  wfll  do  them 
good,  but  they  are  bound  to  discover 
that  Icinguage  grows  with  ideas  and 
the  power  of  expression  with  the 
range  of  experience.  The  immature 
must  always  be  grappling  with  words 
as  well  as  with  thought ;  and  this 
probably  explains  why  it  is  so  diflicult 
to  regulate  the  use  of  memorising  in  a 
school  system. 

The  two-colour  line  drawings  which 
illustrate  the  book  throughout  are 
very  pleasing.  The  matter  is  ex¬ 
cellency  paragraphed  and  arranged. 
Altogether,  it  is  the  kind  of  book  we 
ought  to  study  if  only  because  the 
time  is  not  far  ofl  when  we  may  have 
secondary-modems  ourselves.  We 
have  continuation-schools  as  it  is. 
They  have  more  than  enough  use  for 
abbreviated  catechisms  of  one  kind 
or  another ;  and  there  is  no  great 
evidence  that  we  are  losing  our  sleep 
over  attempts  at  solving  their 
problem.  And  our  secondary  schools 
might  do  with  a  text-book  somewhat 
on  the  lines  of  Fr.  Drinkwater's,  at 
least  for  the  intermediate  grades. 
It  would  rid  us  of  treatises  like  Hart’s 
'*  Catholic  Doctrine."  This  will  not 
be  possible,  however,  until  we  have  a 
National  Catechism. 

Mention  of  National  Catechisms 
reminds  me  of  another  duty 
I  have  been  asked  to  perform,  to 
comment  briefly  on  an  article  on  the 
new  French  Catechism  which  appears 
in  the  July  issue  of  Fr.  Drinkwater’s 
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little  journal.  The  Sower.  The  art¬ 
icle  is  a  summary  of  the  reactions, 
from  various  sources  which  include 
a  schoolmaster  and  a  cardinal,  to  the 
revised  French  Catechism  which 
appeared  in  1947.  The  episcopal 
commission  set  up  by  the  French 
hierarchy  first  agreed  on  the  text 
of  a  National  Catechism  in  1939* 
When  it  appeared  the  reactions  were 
so  decisive  that  the  hierarchy 
“  4coutant  les  dol4ances  qui  lui 
venaient  de  toute  part  ”  (I  quote 
Chanoine  Andr6  Boyer’s  Catichitique), 
promptly  set  up  another  commission 
to  revise  it.  The  text  of  which  the 
writer  in  The  Sower  speaks  is  the 
work  of  this  commission. 

I  remember  looking  through  the 
1939  catechism.  It  had  607  formulas 
and  it  left  nothing  unsaid.  The 
revised  version  does  not  seem  to 
differ  very  much  from  what  went 
before.  One  critic,  quoted  in  the 
article,  complains  that  “  we  have  got 
a  re-editing,  hardly  changed  at  all, 
of  the  old  text  with  the  old  distri¬ 
bution  of  matter.”  And,  indeed, 
considering  the  number  of  times  this 
old  text  has  been  re-edited  since  the 
days  of  Peter  Canisius  and  Robert 
Bellarmine,  it  must  seem  to  be  unwise 
to  expect  anything  else.  That  is, 
unless,  as  I  suspect  from  the  opinions 
quoted,  the  French  commission  gave 
ground  for  hope,  in  its  terms  of 
reference,  that  it  would  produce 
something  entirely  new,  something 
more  in  keeping  with  modem  educa¬ 
tional  trends,  something  more  adapt¬ 
able  to  the  sad  state  of  French 
religion.  But  this  something  en¬ 
tirely  new,  this  great  reforming  idea, 
is  not  to  be  looked  for  from  com¬ 
missions  :  when  it  comes,  it  will  be, 
at  least  in  germ,  the  fmit  of  a  single 
mind. 

Nothing  really  new  can  come  with 
revisions  of  catechisms  as  we  know 


them.  It  is  quite  useless  to  be 
hoping  otherwise.  The  best  we  can 
hope  for  is  absolute  freedom  in 
editing  and  arranging  the  agreed  text 
to  the  needs  of  our  pupils  as  we  see 
them.  The  phenomenon,  therefore, 
which  the  writer,  quoted  in  The  Sower 
article,  speaks  of  as  revealing  a  real 
crisis  is  not  a  phenomenon  at  all,  and 
this  is  not  the  crisis.  “  A  few 
months  after  the  official  publication 
of  the  manual,”  he  writes,  ”  and  in 
spite  of  the  precautions  taken  in 
every  diocese  by  the  bishops,  anxious 
to  safeguard  the  rights  of  their  local 
booksellers,  private  editions  began  to 
appear  at  Bourges,  at  Tours,  Lille 
and  elsewhere,  in  which  the  official 
text,  now  imposed  by  authority  and 
inevitable,  was  decorated  with  pic¬ 
tures,  headings,  questionnaires,  and 
commentaries  adapted  to  the  men¬ 
tality  of  children,  in  an  effort  to 
enable  them  to  digest  the  obligatory 
abstractions.  Then  abridged  edi¬ 
tions  appeared  in  which  the  six 
hundred  questions  of  the  official 
manual  were  reduced  to  a  number 
that  the  memory  of  a  small  child 
could  cope  with.” 

To  my  mind  this  is  exactly  as  it 
should  be.  It  is  the  job  of  an  epis¬ 
copal  commission  to  agree  on  a 
complete  text  and  only  the  hierarchy 
can  impose  it.  The  teaching  of  it  is 
a  different  thing,  and  editing  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  work  of  a 
catechist.  When  the  American 
bishops  brought  out  the  formidable 
revised  Baltimore  text  they  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  they  were  issuing 
a  text  and  no  more.  They  never 
intended  that  the  naked  text  which 
they  created  would  reach  the  children 
in  that  condition,  but  rather  in  the 
garb  and  fashion  of  which  catechists 
are  the  best  judges. 

Michael  Tynan. 


A  LIFE  OF  PRAYER 


The  Nun  at  Her  Prie-Dieu.  By  Robert 
Nash,  S.  J.  Dublin  :  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son. 
Price  12/6. 

From  Fr.  Nash’s  pen  we  welcome 
yet  another  author  volume.  To 
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call  this  a  "  meditation”  book 
would  be  a  misnomer,  for  like 
its  companion  volume.  The  Priest 
at  His  Prie-Dieu,  it  is  a  rich  treasurj' 
of  spiritual  principles.  This  time 
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they  are  put  in  a  way  calculated  to 
suit  the  needs  of  nuns  and  religious. 
Every  thinking  Catholic  and  above 
all  every  priest  will  readily  endorse 
Fr  Na^’s  praise  of  the  work  of  nuns 
in  the  introduction  to  this  volume. 
Neither  will  anyone  doubt  the  validity 
of  his  well-  reasoned  argument  for  the 
prime  importance  of  the  life  of  prayer 
if  £ill  these  marvellous  works  are  to 
bear  spiritual  fruit.  To  those  who  are 
trying  to  live  that  life  of  prayer  his 
book  must,  we  think,  prove  extremely 
helpful. 

The  author  tells  us  he  “  set  out  to 
lay  stress  on  these  aspects  of  the 
spiritual  life  that  are  most  calculated 
to  encourage  and  inspire.”  He 
declares  that  "  in  every  nun  there 
is  an  eagerness  to  ‘  learn  Christ,’  to 
love  Him  with  the  whole  heart  and 
soul  and  to  prove  that  love  by  deeds. 
There  is  anxiety  that  prayer  is  not 
being  made  as  well  as  it  should  be. 
There  is  the  strong  desire  to  grow  in 
the  life  of  prayer  and  reverently  to 
try  to  explore  the  treasures  of  grace 
hidden  in  the  depths  of  one’s  own 
soul.  There  is  much  zeal  to  share 
these  spiritual  gifts  with  others. 
There  is  the  longing,  despite  one’s 
own  innate  cowardice,  to  follow 
Christ  up  the  bleak  slopes  of  Calvary 
and  there  to  drink  of  the  chalice 
which  He  drinks.  In  a  word,  in 
nearly  every  nun  there  is  the  wish 
and  the  desire  to  become  a  saint.” 

The  actual  meditations  follow  the 
Ignatian  method  as  set  out  by  Fr. 
Nash  in  his  previous  volumes — its 
use  is  again  fully  explained  in  the 


introduction.  In  each  of  the  forty- 
six  meditations  the  consecrated  spouse 
is  brought  to  the  feet  of  her  Divine 
Master — for  He  is  the  Central  Figure 
of  them.  Three  are  given  over 
entirely  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
model  of  religious.  In  each  the 
well-sketched  gospel  setting,  the 
homely  illustration,  the  direct  and 
apt  phrasing  are  surely  calculated 
to  impress  the  mind  and  hold  the 
attention.  It  can  hardly  happen 
that  a  religious  will  persevere  through 
these  pages  and  not  find  thousands 
of  new  lights  on  the  blessed  person¬ 
ality  of  her  Divine  Master.  Fr.  Nash 
insists  again  and  again  on  that  very 
necessary  searching  of  soul  which 
alone  ensures  a  healthy  spiritual  life. 
Religious  life  would  be  easy  indeed  if 
all  could  maintain  the  dispositions 
attained  at  the  end  of  a  retreat. 

It  is  precisely  to  help  them  to 
maintain  these  dispositions  that  the 
meditations  are  planned.  Fr.  Nash 
expresses  the  hope  that  the  book  will 
be  of  benefit  to  brothers  and  priests. 
It  is,  however,  greatly  to  be  feared 
that  the  title  has  frightened  away 
even  the  most  ardent  souls  amongst 
them.  Yet  a  book  of  meditations  is 
good  in  so  far  as  it  helps  to  pray ; 
that  is  the  sole  standard  of  judgment 
which  Ccin  be  applied  to  it.  We  feel 
sure  that  when  that  standard  is 
applied  to  this  book,  the  verdict  will 
be  one  of  unstinted  praise  from 
many  grateful  souls. 

Thomas  F.  Brophy. 


SECTARIANISM 


The  History  of  Partition  (1912-1925). 
By  Denis  Gwynn.  Dublin :  Browne 
&  Nolan.  Pp.  240.  Price  12/6. 

The  author  of  this  work  set  himself 
a  twofold  task  :  “to  attempt  to 
establish  the  true  history  of  how  and 
why  the  partition  of  Ireland  was 
imposed  in  1920  ”  ;  and  “  to  con¬ 
sider  the  prospects  of  a  reasonable 
settlement  by  consent ,  ’  ’  The  second 
project  does  not  receive  explicit  and 
formal  treatment.  Professor  Gwynn 
lea\  es  both  the  desirability  and  the 


prospects  of  settlement  to  be  deduced 
from  his  factual  description  of  parti¬ 
tion  as  a  makeshift  expedient  re¬ 
garded  even  by  its  architects  as 
unnatural  and  impermanent.  He 
concentrates  upon  his  historical 
brief,  which  he  handles  with  an 
impartiality  and  an  objectivity  at¬ 
tested  by  the  fact  that  both  Irish 
and  English  reviewers,  from  dia¬ 
metrically  opposed  standpoints,  have 
accused  him  of  partisanship  I 
The  fact  is  that  the  writer  reduces 
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his  own  comment  to  a  minimum  and 
allows  the  documents  and  the  events 
to  speak  for  themselves.  The  docu¬ 
mentation  is  extensive,  and  the 
manner  of  its  chronological  presenta¬ 
tion  is  lucid  and  enlightening.  The 
bock  will  remain  an  important 
quarry  and  work  of  reference  for 
students  of  the  partition  problem, 
whatever  the  motive  of  their  study. 

If  one  conclusion  more  than  another 
is  hammered  home  by  the  evidence, 
it  is  that  the  partition  of  Ireland,  in 
its  conception,  its  imposition  and  its 
maintenance,  is  a  British  thing.  It 
was,  and  is,  by  the  intention  and 
contrivance  of  British  politicians  that 
“  Ulster  does  not,  whether  she  wills 
it  or  not,  merge  in  the  rest  of  Ireland.  ’  ’ 
Partition  was  not  designed  for  the 
good  of  “  Ulster  ”  or  for  the  good  of 
Ireland,  but  for  the  short-term 
interests  of  British  party  politics, 
and  the  long-term  interests  of 
British  imperial  policy.  The  truest 
thing  about  Irish  partition  was  said 
by  Carson  :  "  What  a  fool  I  was  1 
I  was  only  a  puppet,  and  so  was 
Ulster  and  so  was  Ireland,  in  the 
political  game  that  was  to  get  the 
Conservative  Party  into  power.” 

That  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  in 
1921.  "  Ulster  ”  is  still  a  puppet  of 
British  politics.  "  Ulster  ”  has  es¬ 
caped  Home  Rule  only  to  become  the 
happy  hunting  ground  of  imported 
English  industrialists,  planners  and 
pundits.  Even  Unionists,  who  have 
to  watch  this  servile  sell-out  to 
English  interests,  must  begin  to 
wonder  whether  the  price  has  been 
too  much,  whether,  as  the  Northern 
Presb3rterian,  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Armour, 
used  to  say,  ^ey  have  not  committed 
suicide  in  order  to  escape  from  death. 
Some  day  they  will  begin  to  ask 
themselves  whether  they  have  not, 
after  all,  more  in  common  with  their 
fellow-irishmen  and  more  to  gain  by 
joining  with  them  in  service  to  their 
common  country. 

For  the  Orangeman  is  an  Irishman  : 
it  is  not  unfair  to  describe  him  as  the 
sole  surviving  stage-irishman.  The 
despicable  theory  of  two  nations  in 
Ireland,  the  Hitlerian  hypothesis  of 
two  races  in  Ireland,  is  the  meanest 
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and  most  insincere  of  the  attempts  to 
buttress  partition  by  propaganda. 
There  is  only  one  foundation  for 
partition,  and  that  is  sectarianism, 
carefully  fostered  in  the  interests  of 
the  regime.  Carson,  in  a  lucid 
moment,  declared  :  “  Nothing  could 
be  worse  than  attempting  to  start  off 
Ireland  with  a  Parliament  in  which 
the  Parties  were  merely  taking  sides 
in  accordance  with  their  religious 
views.”  It  is  the  necessary  and  the 
sufficient  condemnation  of  the  Six- 
County  regime  that  it  has  not 
provided,  and  of  its  nature  cannot 
provide,  for  a  division  of  parties  on 
any  other  than  a  religious  basis.  By 
its  very  existence  Stormont  erects 
sectarianism  into  a  political  principle. 
As  Sir  David  Keir,  then  an  impartial 
observer,  put  it  in  his  Constitutional 
History  of  Modern  Britain,  “  The 
special  circumstances  of  Northern 
Ireland  have  not  produced  and 
cannot  produce  a  healthy  alternation 
of  parties  in  power.  The  Protestant 
majority  have  monopolised  govern¬ 
ment  since  1920.  Contested  elec¬ 
tions,  especially  since  Proportional 
Representation  was  abolished,  have 
declined  in  number.  New  parties 
have  been  stifled.  The  minority 
tends  to  repudiate  an  authority  it 
can  never  hope  to  wield.”  It  is,  by 
contrast,  one  great  achievement  of 
Irish  self-government  in  the  Twenty- 
Six  Counties  that  sectarianism  has 
there,  for  the  first  time  in  modem 
Irish  history,  ceased  to  be  an  issue  in 
politics  or  in  public  life. 

Professor  Gvrynn  provides  a  valu¬ 
able  review  of  the  historical  back¬ 
ground  to  the  partition  question,  up 
to  the  breakdown  of  the  Boundary 
Commission  through  the  Irish  mem¬ 
ber’s  resignation  therefrom  in  1925. 
This  is,  one  feels,  an  arbitrary  point 
at  which  to  end.  It  seems  to  be  a 
weakness  that  he  "  refuses  the  fence  ” 
of  the  so-called  Boimdary  Agreement 
accepted  by  the  Free  State  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1925.  This  Agreement  is 
the  trump  card  of  all  partitionist 
orators  ;  and  anti-partitionists  weak¬ 
ly  refuse  to  “  see  ”  their  hand.  It  is 
time  that  this  matter  was  cleared  of 
the  smokescreen  of  party  politics  ^4 
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looked  at  in  the  non-partisan  light  of  against  it.  Ko  other  weapons  are 
historical  day.  The  anti-partition  needed  to  destroy  it.  Mutual  re¬ 
case  has  nothing  to  fear  from  truth,  crimination,  abuse  and  threats. 
It  is  too  strong  to  need  evasion  or  whether  between  Orange  and  Green, 
distortion  or  concealment  of  fact.  or  between  different  shades  of  Green, 
What  is  needed  to  solve  partition,  can  only  postpone  the  solution  and 
is  not  propaganda,  "  that  branch  render  more  difficult  the  reunion  of 
of  the  art  of  lying  which  nearly  Ireland  which  was  regarded  as 
deceives  your  fnends  without  de-  ultimately  desirable  by  Carson,  and 
ceiving  your  enemies.”  What  is  even  by  Lloyd  George  and  Churchill, 
ne^ed  is  truth,  realism,  sincerity  and  at  least  in  some  of  the  many  f2ices 
charity.  The  Border  is  an  evil,  they  respectively  showed  towards 
unnatural  and  harmful  thing,  and  Ireland  ;  and  seen  as  inevitable  even 
the  parent  of  a  brood  of  evils.  Truth  by  the  granitic  Craigavon. 
and  right,  sincerity  and  decency,  are  B. 

SERMONS 

Fifty  Sermons.  A  course  of  Talks  casional  unexpected  lapses  into  the 
on  Catholic  Truth,  by  Canon  Cyril  clichd  and  the  worn  phrase  are  offset 
Restieaux.  1949.  Cork  :  Mercier  by  the  sympathy  and  sensibility  with 
Press.  Price  10/6.  which  the  writer  treats  many  of  his 

This  is  a  useful  book  of  short  talks  subjects.  His  theme-sermons  on 
based  on  the  chief  feast-days  of  the  "  Death,”  "  Our  Lady,”  "  The 
liturgical  year  to  form  a  brief  outline  Pope,”  "  Our  Parish  Church  ”  are 
of  the  Catholic  Faith.  The  sincere  imaginative  and  warm,  and  there  is 
rather  than  the  original,  the  plain  an  arresting  sermon  on  the  transience 
rather  than  the  profound,  seem  to  of  life  entitled  ”  Short  Years  Pass.” 
have  been  the  autiior's  aim,  but  per-  Few  priests  will  make  an  entire 
haps  the  greatest  excellence,  in  these  sermon  from  this  collection  their  own, 
talks  of  rather  unequal  merit,  is  the  but  many  will  find  the  book  readable 
fine,  plentiful  and  discerning  use  of  and  stimulating  in  the  gathering 
scripture  and  history  in  support  of  together  of  good  thoughts  and  well- 
the  argument.  The  lan^age  is  developed  texts, 
generally  clear  and  concise.  Oc-  Ronan  Drury. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH 

The  Holy  See  at  Work.  By  Edward  Curia,  the  Cardinals.  Part  II 
L.  Heston,  C.S.C.  Milwaukee;  Bruce  treats  of  the  Roman  congregations 
Publishing  Co.  Price  $2.50.  in  general  and  then  of  the  more 

This  bMk  contains  a  wealth  of  important  ones  in  particular.  Part  III 
information  on  the  governmental  treats]  of  the  Tribunals  of  the  Holy 
system  of  the  Church  and  the  people  See,  namely  the  Sacred  Penitentiary, 
who  make  up  its  governing  body,  the  Supreme  Tribunal  of  the  Apostolic 
Such  information  is  necessary  for  any  Signatura  and  the  celebrated  Sacred 
priest  who  is  anxious  to  fulfil  his  Roman  Rota.  Part  IV  treats  of 
obligation  of  being  educated  in  the  Offices  of  the  Holy  See,  and 
accordance  with  his  state,  as  well  as  contains  a  short  summary  of  the 
for  any  layman  who  desires  to  know  history  of  the  codification  of  Canon 
a  little  about  the  government  of  the  Law,  and  an  article  on  the  election  of 
society  of  which  he  happens  to  be  a  new  Pope.  The  treatment  is 
a  member.  necessarily  “  in  outline.”  Scholars 

The  author  in  explaining  the  who  wish  for  a  detailed  treatment 
working  of  the  Holy  See  portions  out  have  such  volumes  available  to  them 
his  work  into  four  parts  :  Part  I  in  the  numerous  canonical  treatises, 
treats  of  the  Pope,  the  Roman  Ordinary  readers  should  be  very 
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satisfied  with  this  comprehensive, 
though  summary  treatment 

The  author’s  method  of  dealing 
with  the  material  makes  the  volume 
invaluable  as  a  book  of  reference 
when  information  is  required  in 
haste.  All  aspects  of  the  subject 
seem  to  be  covered  and  the  book 
is  pleasantly  written. 

The  author  is  Procurator-General  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross 
and  is  a  Commissary  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  the  Sacraments. 
Cardinal  Stritch  in  his  Preface  to  the 

SHORTER 


Meditations  in  Verse.  By  Robert 
Wilberforce.  London  :  Catholic  Truth 
Society.  Price  i/6. 

Mr.  Wilberforce 's'*  meditations  ” 
are  worthy  of  the  name,  for  they 
lay  bare  with  touching  sincerity 
the  fortress  of  his  soul  —  a  charac¬ 
teristic  which  Alfred  Noyes  in  his 
brief  foreword  says  is  too  often 
lacking  in  modem  writing.  The 
author,  an  English  Catholic  (descend¬ 
ant  of  a  folding  figure  in  the 

Pray  Without  Ceasing.  By  Rev.  L. 
Basevi)  Priest  of  the  London  Oratory). 
London  :  Catholic  Tmth  Society. 
Price  3d. 

Pray  Without  Ceasing  is  a  practical 
booklet,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
bring  home  to  Everyman  the  meaning, 
efficacy  and  value  of  prayer,  and  its 
predominant  importance  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  true  Christian.  Fr.  Basevi 
has  accomplished  his  task  most  satis¬ 
factorily.  The  language  is  simple 

The  Catholic  Church  and  Reunion. 
By  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Griffin, 
Archbishop  of  Westminster.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Catholic  Tmth  Society. 
Price  3d. 

Cardinal  Griffin  lucidly  and  briefly 
sets  forth  the  Catholic  teaching  on 
this  burning  question,  and  telb  us 
that  the  reunion  so  earnestly  sought 
for  can  be  achieved  in  only  orie  way. 
The  Church's  case  is  stated  with 


work  states;  "  Fr,  Heston,  in  this 
book,  gives  the  answer  to  the  question, 

'  How  does  the  Holy  See  administer 
its  affairs  ?  ’  He  does  so  in  simple, 
clear  l2inguage  for  the  understanding* 
of  the  ordinary  man.” 

The  book  is  beautifully  produced, 
printed  and  bound.  It  contains  a 
number  of  photographs  of  Pius  XII 
at  work.  Unreservedly  we  recom¬ 
mend  this  book  to  our  readers. 

Edward  Dowling. 

NOTICES 


Oxford  Movement)  sin^  in  this 
small  volume,  of  the  faith  as  one 
conscious  of  "  the  pearl  of  great 
price-”  At  all  times  his  verse  has  a 
deep  and  solid  spirituality.  He 
views  the  visible  world  only  to  see 
it  beyond  the  "  world  invisible,”  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  Mr.  Wilberforce’s 
metres  are  regular,  his  phrasing 
often  felicitous  and  the  cadence  of 
his  lines  falls  gently  on  the  ear. 

John  O'Rbilly. 

and  clear,  and  his  subject  is  ably 
illustrated  with  quotations  from  Holy 
Scripture.  We  know  Our  Divine 
Lord  said  "  we  ought  always  to 
pray  ”  :  we  are  not  at  all  so  sure  His 
command  is  capable  of  fulfilment. 
Fr.  Basevi  clears  the  mind  on  this 
point. 

The  sick  and  the  aged  will  derive 
strength  and  consolation  from  this 
pamphlet.  All  will  profit  by  its  lucid 
teaching. 

John  O'Rbilly. 

firmness  and  humility.  Is  co-opera¬ 
tion  then  with  non-Catholics  who  are 
Christians  impossible  ?  This,  too. 
His  Eminence  clearly  answers  and 
he  speaks  as  ”  one  having  authority  ” 
over  his  flock.  Catholics  (especially  in 
England)  will  profit  by  this  letter; 
those  as  yet  outside  the  fold  who 
find  "the  saying  hard”  cannot 
honestly  take  offence. 

John  O'Reilly. 
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JU8T  PUBLISHED 


1.  The  Life  and  Work  of  Mother  Louise  Mai^aret,  containing 

a  message  from  Our  Divine  Lord  for  the  clergy  of  the  world. 

Demy,  256  pp.,  with  six  illustrations,  bound  in  cloth.  Price  7/6 

In  stiff  paper.  Price  4/6 

The  Work  initiated  by  Mother  Louise  Margaret,  called  the  Work  of 
Infinite  Love,  has  received  the  approval  and  blessing  of  four  successive 
Popes,  including  His  present  Holiness,  and  is  already  firmly  established 
in  most  countries  of  Europe  and  in  the  Middle  East. 

A  detailed  and  documented  account  of  a  remarkable  life  and  of  the  origin, 
nature  and  history  of  the  Work  of  Infinite  Love  is  to  be  foimd  in  this  book. 


IN  THE  PRESS,  READY  IN  SEPTEMBER: 

2.  The  Love  and  Service  of  God — ^Infinite  Love. 

Demy,  about  256  pp.,  bound  in  cloth,  with  three  illustrations.  Price  7/6 
In  this  book,  the  writings  of  Mother  Louise  Margaret,  that  were  published 
in  the  three  volumes  of  Au  Service  de  J4su8-Pr&tre,  have  been  rearranged 
in  order  of  suUect-matter;  they  cover  nearly  the  whole  range  of  the 
spiritual  life.  The  Italian  ^ition  just  published,  of  which  this  book  is  a 
translation,  has  received  a  letter  from  His  Holiness  Pius  XII  in  which 
he  praises  it  highly  and  recommends  it  warmly. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  SAME  SERIES  ALREADY  PUBLISHED: 

3.  The  Sacred  Heart  and  the  Priesthood. 

Crown  8v,  224+32  pp.,  bound  in  cloth,  with  four  illustrations.  Price  7/6 
Has  received  letters  of  commendation  from  both  Pius  X  and  His  present 
Holiness. 


4.  The  Book  of  Infinite  Love. 

Crown  8vo,  129+16  pp.,  bound  in  cloth,  with  one  illustration.  Price  5/- 
Has  receive  letters  of  commendation  from  both  Pius  XI  and  His  present 
Holiness. 


5.  The  Little  Book  of  the  Work  of  Infinite  Love. 

Crown  8vo,  56  pp.,  straw-board  cover,  with  two  illustrations  .  Price  1/6 
Gives  a  brief  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  Mother  Louise  Margaret, 
and  contains  beautiful  selections  from  her  writings. 

COMPANION  VOLUME  TO  ABOVE: 

The  first  complete  English  translation  of 

6.  The  Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Our  Lord  Jesua  Chriit. 

(repriniing) 

By  FATHER  CROISET,  S.J.,  Director  of  St.  Margaret  Biary  Alacoque. 
Crown  8vo,  290+16  pp.,  bound  in  cloth,  with  three  illustrations.  Price  7/6 
The  first  book,  and  still  the  best  book,  on  the  nature  and  practice  of  the 
Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  with  the  complete  prayers  of  St.  Margaret 
Mary. 


7.  The  Complete  Prayers  of  St.  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque. 

Separate  booklet,  suitable  for  the  Holy  Hour.  48  pp.  Price  1/- 

These  books  can  be  obtained  from  all  Catholic  publishers  and  booksellers 
in  Ireland  and  England,  frran  the  Newman  Bookshop  in  U.SA.,  and  from 
Messrs.  Pellegrini  in  Australia. 


THE  ASSUMPTION 


To  mark  the  Solemn  Definition  of  the  doctrine  of 
Our  Lady’s  Assumption  the  November  issue  of 
"The  Furrow”  will  include  the  follomng  special 
features : — 


The  Assumption  in  Art 

Professor  Thomas  Bodkin, 

The  Barber  Inatituie  of 
Fine  Arte. 


The  Doctrine  of  the  Assumption 

Bey.  William  P.  O’KeefFe,  C.M. 

The  Assumption  in  Irish  Tradition 

Ber.  8ein  O’Biordan,  C.SS.B. 


THIS  SPECIAL  NUMBEB  SUOOESTS  ITSELF 
AS  AN  IDEAL  GIFT  TO  PBIEST 
OB  BEUOIOUS  ABBOAD 


ORDER  YOUR  COPY  NOW 
AT  ANY  BOOKSELLERS 

Or  directly  from:  — 


Th>  Seobstabt, 

“  Thb  Fxtbbow,* 

Matnoots. 
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